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RECORDS WITH AN IRISH INTEREST 


“*. . « all their wars are merry and all their songs 
are sad, ” wrote Chesterton of the Irish people. 
But sad or merry the songs of Ireland form an 
unbreakable link between Ireland and her children 
overseas. Through the modern miracle of record- 
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The Giant’s Causeway, County 
Antrim, is one of the wonders of 
the world. It is given detailed 
mention in the article ‘Over the 
Border to a World of Beauty”’ on 
pp. 57-60 of thisissue. 


The Irish Digest brings you every 
month a concise and vivid cross- 
section otf lrish life and thought. 
To ensure that you receive your 
copy regularly why not become 
a subscriber? One year, 20s.; 
two years, 35s., post free. Hand 
your subscription to your news- 
agent, bookseller, or post to 
Irish Dicest, 43 Parkgate St. 
Dubla, Ireland 
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COMMUNISM AND THE IRISH 
IN BRITAIN 


ANDREW McKEOWN 


HERE must be almost 
1,000,000 Irish-born men and 
women in England. The biggest 
concentration is in the London 
area, with the Midlands and Lan- 
cashire proving highly popular. 
The flow of emigrants is dictated 
largely by economic reasons. 
Unlike the Irish who emigrate 
to other countries, settling down 
quickly and identifying themselves 
with their new countries, a high 
proportion of the Irish who come 
to England still wish in their hearts 
to return home: they know, how- 
ever, that they will probably never 
be able to do that except for a 
holiday. 
This desire to return, coupled 


with the facts of the last century 
of Anglo-Irish history and the 
knowledge that their homeland is 
only a few hours away, makes it 
impossible for a considerable num- 
ber of the Irish in England to 
accept England as their adopted 
country. Consequently, they can- 
not bring themselves to the point 
of playing a fully integrated part 
in its social and political life. This 
integration occurs only in the case 
of a very small number of Irish- 
men in England in striking con- 
trast to the case, say, of Irishmen 
in the United States and Australia. 

Generally speaking, the Irish in 
England are accepted today. 
Almost gone are the days when 
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they were looked down on for tak- 
ing the jobs of Englishmen and 
undercutting their wages. Even 
more important, the animosities 
created by past troubles have been 
forgotten by the great majority in 
England. In fact, there is amongst 
the English an almost complete 
lack of interest in and knowledge 
of Irish problems and Irish history. 

There are, of course, factors not 
dictated by history, which condi- 
tion the English approach to the 
Irish in general. Irishmen for the 
most part are looked upon as 
Catholics, much to the annoyance 
of those who are not. More im- 
portant, they are still regarded as 
unruly and addicted to drink. On 
‘the whole, however, the Irish are 
jregarded as hard-working and 
happy people, with an occasional 
‘chip on their shoulder. 

It is this chip on their shoulder, 
which makes the Irish in England 
‘such ideal recruits for left-wing 
revolutionary movements. Having, 
jas the majority of them believe, 
{been forced to leave Ireland against 
itheir will to seek a living in an 
‘alien country, they have an auto- 
‘matic grievance against government 
and authority in general, which 
can be exploited by doctrinaire 
Marxists. 

Perhaps the Irish emigrant’s first 
and only participation in any Eng- 
lish institution is when he joins a 
trade union. Many of them do so. 
Working, as they do, in factories 
or on building and civil engineer- 
ing sites, they have to join a trade 
union if they want to keep their 
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jobs. On the whole, however, Irish- 
men do not need much encourage- 
ment to join, for the majority 
quickly see the need of organisa- 
tion and the benefits to be derived 
therefrom. 

And it is through the union 
that the Irishman in England 
makes his first contact with 
Marxists. This is not to say that 
all English trade unionists are 
Marxists. Far from it. The point 
is that, in many of the large fac- 
tories or on building sites which 
employ great numbers of semi- 
skilled or unskilled workers, you 
will find a few class-conscious 
union officers who, by their emo- 
tional attacks in aid of the class 
war, can usually find a hearing and 
a following amongst a certain sec- 
tion of the Irish. 

It is perfectly true that the 
majority of Irishmen are anti-Com- 
munist. They could hardly be 
anything else. Even those Irish 
Catholics who have ceased to prac- 
tise their religion remain, never- 
theless, anti-Communist. Of inter- 
est, therefore, is the comment of 
an English member of the Com- 
munist Party. He said, “I found 
myself up against the Irishmen 
and, unless you get the Irish block 
vote in Fords or Briggs, you get 
nowhere. They come over in 
bunches of about two hundred, 
full of anti-Communist prejudices. 
But there was always one amongst 
them who would become a Com- 
munst. He was worth having.” 
(Italics mine.) 

This latter point is important. 
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They Need Affection 
‘THERE are people who do things in an unkind way, people 
whose touch hurts, whose voices jar, whose tempers play 
them false, who wound and worry the people they love in the 
very act of trying to conciliate them, and yet who need affec- 


tion as much as the rest of us. 
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Communism is making little or 
no progress in the South of Ireland. 
Neither is it making a great deal 
of progress in England. After all, 
despite their seeming ubiquitous- 
ness and widespread influence, 
there are only about 26,000 mem- 
bers of the Communist Party in 
Great Britain. But party member- 
ship is not everything. The Com- 
munists aim at individuals and, 
throvgh individuals, at widespread 
influence. By influencing one Irish- 
man out of two hundred the Com- 
munist can, once his Irishman is 
properly trained and indoctrinated, 
influence and control probably 
another 2,000 workers. He can 
control and direct them without 
their really being aware of it or, 
if they are aware, manage them 
in such a way that they are un- 
able to do anything about it. 

The Communist quoted above 
went on to say: “If we had a 
really troublesome anti-Commu- 
nist, we got him elected shop 
steward. Then he found he had 
to come to the Communists for 
advice on how to deal with 
management. There was no one 
else he could go to.” 

Thus it is that, in spite of the 
solid block of Irish-born workers 
in Dagenham and the many 
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second-generation Irishmen who 
work there, the great Ford plant 
has been more influenced—and 
some sections of it completely con- 
trolled—by the Communist Party 
than by Catholics and/or Irish- 
men. Out of the 27,000 workers 
in the Ford plant at Dagenham, 
it has been estimated that about 
a third of them are Catholics, with 
the majority of these Irish. Yet, a 
mere handful of Communists— 
probably less than fifty in the 
whole plant—have been able to 
establish themselves as the leaders 
of the shop-floor workers. 

From this it can be realised how 
important to the Communist Party 
is the one man in two hundred 
who can be persuaded to join 
them. The converse is also true. 
How totally ineffective are the 
other 199 when it is a matter of 
counteracting the evil influence of 
the one who strays into the Com- 
munist fold. 

The importance of the Irish 
Communist is certainly realised by 
the London District Committee of 
the Communist Party. Last June, 
this committee issued a confiden- 
tial statement dealing with‘ the 
responsibilities of Communists in 
London in relation to the con- 
tinued arrival of Irish immigrants 
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in England. The statement appar- 
ently made a number of points as 
to how these could be helped to 
take their place in the working- 
class movement. Unfortunately, its 
full contents are not known, but 
it is apparent that special steps 
are being taken by the Commu- 
nist Party of Great Britain to 
extend its influence over the Irish 
as they come to this country. If 
the Party cannot get into Ireland 
by the front door, then they will 
use the back and work through the 
Irishmen who come to Britain. 

In 1959, the Bishop of Cork, 
Dr. Lucey, said: “ Here in Ireland 
we have no avowed Communists 
in public life, though we have our 
few crypto-Communists and fellow 
travellers. It is otherwise in Eng- 
land. There they (Irish emigrants) 
will find both Communists and 
collaborators in politics, in trade 
unions and in private organisa- 
tions, all soliciting their support. 
Some of them have Irish names, 
and many of them feign a deep 
interest in Irish grievances, like 
partition. If they are on the side 
of small nations, they manage 
somehow not to be on the side of 
Hungary or Tibet or any other 
small nation occupied by a Com- 
munist big brother; and, if they 
are Irish by origin, they have 
travelled very far from the tradi- 
tional Irish attachment to the 
Faith.” 

In 1956, Cardinal D’Alton wrote 
in a pastoral letter: “It is inter- 
esing to note that the Commu- 
Mists working in Ireland take a 


strongly patriotic line in order to 
disguise their real aims. We know 
how the clubs in- Britain, estab- 
lished ostensibly to honour the 
memory of James Connolly, are 
used for the dissemination of Com- 
munist doctrine among our emi- 
grants.” 

A great part of what the 
Connolly Association says makes 
sense to a lot of Irishmen. In fact, 
they agree wholeheartedly that the 
border must go and that those 
imprisoned in the North without 
trial must be released. Neverthe- 
less, this type of propaganda is 
only the outer covering. Its whole 
ultimate objective is to break down 
the prejudice of the Irishman 
against Communism and the left 
wing revolutionary movement. To 
give an example: a Connolly Asso- 
ciation pamphlet written by Des- 
mond Greaves, editor of the Irish 
Democrat, said: “Of existing 
British parties, the Conservatives 
have declared for partition, the 
Communists against it, while 
Labour is divided between a right 
wing which supports the border 
and a left wing opposed to it.” He 
went on to say: “ There are anti- 
partitionists who hesitate on this 
question. They know the Left is 
traditionally anti-partition, but they 
fear a swing to the left on the 
part of British Labour. There is 
no other force in Britain able to 
do this job, so they will have to 
get over their fear, if they want 
an anti-partition government in 
Britain.” (Italics mine.) 

Various movements to which 
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the politically conscious Irish emi- 
grant becomes attached cannot be 
dismissed with indifference by 
people in Ireland. Irishmen can be 
indoctrinated with Marxism under 
many different guises and whilst, 
for the most part, their activity 
takes place in Britain, their 
ideas and experiences can return 
to Ireland. After all, Ireland is 
too close to England to be un- 
affected by the activities of mili- 
tants within the British Labour 
Movement. What is surprising 
about the influence which revolu- 
tionary Marxism has upon a sec- 
tion of Irish emigrants is this: 
Christianity itself is revolutionary, 
yet Irishmen nurtured in the Faith 
of Christendom are able to find 
their inspiration in a_ godless 
philosophy. 

Irishmen who come to England 
should set out, as they have done 
so successfully in the past in the 
United States and Australia, to 
play an active part in British social 
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and political life. They should not 
set themselves up in closed com- 
munities; neither should they 
argue Irish politics amongst them- 
selves or become attached to the 
lunatic fringe of British politics 
by way of protest against their 
lot. 

This course will be very un- 
popular, of course, with Irishmen 
who are strong nationalists; but 
let them remember, apart from 
anything else, that full participa- 
tion by the Irish in British public, 
social and industrial life will help 
to halt the rising tide of materia- 
lism and paganism in that coun- 
try. What nobler objective could 
they have than that they should 
throw themselves into this fight? 
The situation in the world is far 
too serious for the thousands of 
Irishmen in Britain to contract out, 
as they are now doing, of the 
society they live in and bury them- 
selves and their thoughts in the 
past. 


To Make Your Mark 


[ MIsTRUST the wildly original in the very young. I really 


do. They come to nothing. 


. . . The real solid ones work 


up to a meaning and a tone and a signature of their own... . 
It’s the signature of your own that counts and I don’t see 
any way of acquiring it except by continual work. 


PHYLLIS MCGINLEY 


Wire, at Dublin Airport: “ Be sure to write, even if it’s 


only a cheque.” 


You may not agree with this provocative article, 
but it will make you think—furiously, perhaps 


Shall We Jive This Jig? 


SEAMUS J. HEANEY 


bmi does Square Dancing 
convey to you? Images of 
hefty Western males in tartan 
shirts and buxom females in 
hooped dresses, all hopping and 
hand-clapping with gay abandon, 
against a background of raucous 
whoops, delighted squeals, reeling 
fiddles and squelchy concertinas ? 
If Square Dancing means that to 
you, then most likely you are one 
of the lost generation. 

Nowadays, among the dancing 
public, Square Dancing is simply 
the opposite of “ rock”. With the 
younger—or as some prefer to be 
called, the “beat” generation— 
Square Dancing is out and the 
Jive is here to stay. 

Admittedly, jiving docs not 
appeal to everyone. There are 
teenagers who prefer to execute 
the graceful, gliding ballroom 
steps that attract the goggling gaze 
of wallilowers; there are still 
other, tone-deaf people who walk 
with a bounce and try in vain to 
avoid the partner’s ubiquitous toe. 
fet a majority remains for whom 
jiving has a healthy and lively 
attraction, and it is unfair that 
these high-spirited impulses should 


be denied an outlet in the dance- 
hall. 

Gradually the defences are 
dropping. The supercilious notices 
begin to be disregarded, even by 
people who put them up a couple 
of years ago in a frenzy of out- 
raged respectability. “ All irregular 
forms of dancing strictly pro- 
hibited” — irregular, indecent, 
savage, jungle — words like these 
were bandied about with enthu- 
siastic virulence at the beginning, 
but now the terms of abuse 
dwindle, opposition has been 
reduced. 

In fact jiving has become 
respectable ! All the more exclu- 
sive dancing schools provide 
lessons for devotees, and at a 
recent dinner-dance, when the 
band struck up a Bill Haley 
number, I saw a portly university 
professor and his wife go through 
the prescribed ritual. 

The Jive is only one of the 
latest developments of modern 
dancing ; indeed, the very distinc- 
tion between “modern” and 
“olde tyme” is an indication of 
development in dancing conven- 
tions. And that a tradition can thus 
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A World of Truth 


“ Do you think the world is growing worse?” Mr. Hennessy 


asked. 


“‘T do not,” said Mr. Dooley. 


“Do you think it’s growing better? 


” 


“No,” said Mr. Dooley. “ If it’s doing anything, it’s just 


turning around as usual.” 


assimilate new influences from 
time to time is a guarantee of its 
continued existence. 

I have often thought that 
if Irish dancing—our national 
square dancing, as it were—is to 
survive and retain or regain its 
popular appeal, it must show some 
such ability to adapt itself to 
modern circumstances. For it is 
undeniable that most of this 
country’s dancers in the 15-17 age 
group attend the local ceilidhe ; 
but sooner or later they inevitably 
graduate to what they feel is the 
more stylish and up-to-date venue, 
the local dance hall. This, of 
course, is a natural and a good 
thing, but what is surprising about 
it is that these people rarely ever 
set foot at a ceilidhe again. 

Why should this be so? Apart 
from those affected few who feel 
that their newly-acquired sophisti- 
cation and uncouth ceilidhe danc- 
ing are utterly inconsistent, the 
two reasons most often given by 
the deserters are these; ceilidhes 
are too strenuous, and they are 
too rough. Which is fair enough ; 
ceilidhes are often exhausting, and 
they can be boisterous. But the 
people who foster Irish dancing 
do nothing to counteract this drift, 
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or to prevent it. My belief is that 
if they were prepared to introduce 
the jive in some shape or form, 
ceilidhe attendances would soon 
soar again. 

This proposal is not so fantastic 
as it might appear. Jiving is now an 
accepted form of dancing; it is 
not progressive but comparatively 
static, like many of our Irish 
dances. It is buoyant and informal, 
entirely in keeping with the spirit 
of the ceilidhe; the steps are not 
rigid, and improvisation is prac- 
tised and approved. Besides, for 
many of my friends, who have 
never been to a ceilidhe, the 
rhythm of a hornpipe or a jig is an 
infallible incitement to jive. 

I do not mean that people who 
have never done an Irish dance in 
their life should walk into a hall 
and, to the strains of “The Mason’s 
Apron,” begin a regular jiving 
session. That would be fatal. My 
suggestion is that the jive be in- 
corporated into the figure and 
movement of as many dances as 
possible, still retaining the basic 
steps—to which the jiving steps 
can be made to conform. 

One can picture the renewed 
interest in Feiseanna throughout 
the country; with what glee the 
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schoolchildren would dance the maintained that there was no word 
“Four Hand Jive-Jig” or perhaps for dancing as such in either Old 
the “Two Hand Hornjive”; how Irish or early Middle Irish. The 
these competitions would attract existing words do not appear until 
young people in great numbers the 17th century. So it is not 
from every class and creed, and, in inconceivable that Irish dancing 
general, cause a renaissance of evolved from the goings-on at the 
Celtic choreography. landlord’s hop in the Big House. 
There will be the people to say After all, the jig was a favourite 
that to cross something purely ‘“ modern” dance at that time. 
Irish with a foreign strain, like Lately in a Belfast ballroom that 
jiving, is to defile our national has definite “ beat” tendencies one 
heritage. But surely the questio: with hair below the collar was 
must be whether we want an heard to enquire from one with 
allegedly pure heritage, which is skirt above the knee: “Do ye 
a precarious fossil, or a hybrid jive? ....” 
which is alive and popular? To which she replied with be- O7 
Anyhow, let the purists beware. wildered emphasis: “Do I jive? SI 
The origins of Irish dancing are ....DoTI breathe?” rivers 
fairly obscure, Some time ago I When I hear something like this Wexfo 
listened to a lecture by an acknow- at our local ceilidhe, I will know port, 
ledged authority on Irish folk cul- that the future of Irish dancing is Castlel 
ture, especially folk music, who - safe. inland 
transp 
cAS prospe 
A aband« 
Tempting Alternative we 
‘THE Irish pub is a great attraction. There is a story about small 
the new licensing laws. A publican decided to defy the were 1 
ban, and he had got about twenty to thirty people in when wisich 
there was a knock at the door. It was the civic guard sergeant. 
The publican went pale. One of the members said: aeke 
“Leave it to me to handle—I’m the first cousin of a first ockya 
cousin of a First Secretary to a Minister.” He goes out and wherr) 


says: “Good evening, sergeant. Do you know who I am?” speed. 
The sergeant says “ No.” “ Well, ’'m Mick MacFlaherty.” 
The sergeant says: “ Yes, sir,” and Mick says: “ Sergeant, 
tell me—what would you like? A pint—or a transfer?” Dw 
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Not a Bad Idea! were 
MAN to neighbour: Let’s make a pact, Mr. fones. I'll stop ketche 


keeping up with you if you stop keeping up with me. 


Those Wexford river-sailors 


were a race apart 


COTMEN 
of the 
SLANEY 


JOHN McCAFFREY 


OT so many years ago the 

Slaney was one of the busiest 
rivers in Ireland with its fleet of 
Wexford cots plying between the 
port, the charming village of 
Castlebridge and the important 
inland town of Enniscorthy. Road 
transport has ruined this former 
prosperous trade, and _ the 
abandoned boats are now cast aside 
in various backwaters. 

Cot is an Irish term; it means a 
small boat. The Wexford cots 
were nevertheless substantial craft 
which could carry about 80 tons of 
cargo. Built in the celebrated local 
dockyard they were shaped like a 
wherry, sharp at both ends for 
speed. Undoubtedly they made 
mercantile history on the river 
Slaney. 

During the first half of the 19th 
century, when there was a boom 
in business, the Wexford quays 
were often lined with schooners, 
ketches and brigs engaged in the 


coastwise trade, and barquentines 
which sailed the high seas to 
Newfoundland and Galatz. At this 
happy period of prosperity one 
shipowner had 99 sailing vessels 
registered at the Custom House. 
He limited himself to this number 
because, according to an ancient 
charter, the owner of 100 ships 
was liable to certain imposts and 
was also obliged to present a fully 
rigged man-of-war to the Crown. 

In the heyday of the harbour 
the cotmen usually succeeded in 
making four voyages to Ennis- 
corthy every week. Huge quanti- 
ties of maize were imported from 
Liverpool and discharged into the 
cots and Canadian wheat was also 
transhipped at Liverpool for the 


Enniscorthy consignees. The 
downward cargoes of the cots 
consisted of maize-meal and 


pollards from the busy Ennis- 
corthy mills for export to England. 
‘Fertilisers, cement and general 
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goods were also carried by the cots 
for distribution to inland towns 
and villages from Enniscorthy 
merchants. Until 1934 two ship- 
ping companies had sailings each 
week from Liverpool to Wexford 
with general cargoes inwards and 
outwards. 

For two centuries the village of 
Castlebridge, County Wexford, 
has been celebrated for its exten- 
sive trade in corn. At one period 
according to Samuel Lewis, the 
historiographer, the grain was 
brought by the Slaney cots to the 
port of Wexford where “ 65,000 
barrels were shipped annually to 
the various Channel ports between 
Glasgow and London.” 

In those days Castlebridge 
owed its importance to its situa- 
tion ; it commanded the greater 
portion of the county to the south 
of the port of Arklow. It was 
Moreover quite convenient to 
Wexford. Consequently “nearly 
the whole produce of that district 
is, in order to avoid the tolls at 
Wexford bridge, deposited in this 
village, where there are very 
extensive stores, mills and malt- 
houses.” To cope with this traffic 
it was necessary to cut a canal to 
connect Castlebridge with the 
estuary of the river Slaney. 

When the harvest was garnered 
and the grain threshed the barley 
crop was despatched to the malt- 
sters at Castlebridge. The malting 
season lasted from October to 
March and the cots made frequent 
trips every week to Castlebridge 
for consignments of malt, which 
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were despatched coastwise to 
Dublin for Guinness’s brewery 
and the Dublin distilleries. 

My friend, the fate Capt. 
Richard T. Hall of Arklow, con- 
veyed many of these cargoes in 
his two beautiful motor schooners, 
the iron Cymric, built at Amlwch 
in 1893, and the steel De Wadden, 
built in Holland in 1917. He was 
the master of both vessels. When 
one was discharging or loading he 
was at sea with the other ship. 
He said he believed in leading a 
zealous life because it kept him 
healthy and alert. 

I have a vivid recollection of 
Christmas Eve, 1933, when the 
Cymric was stranded at the 
entrance to Wexford harbour. 
Capt. Hall got her off safely and 
was home in Arklow for the 
festive season. This iron, 3-masted, 
twin-screw motor schooner of 228 
gross tons and 113 net tons was 
posted missing with all hands 
during a voyage in 1944 from 
Ardrossan to Lisbon. 

One of the most fascinating 
sights for visitors to Wexford was 
watching the cots sailing on the 
Slaney with little freeboard and 
depending on a favourable wind 
to fill the huge brown mainsail. 
In calm weather the two cotmen 
had to resort to “poling.” The 
poles were equipped with double 
hooks which sometimes simplified 
the laborious task of propelling a 
cot with a full cargo until the 
wind freshened. 

But these river sailors on the 
Slaney were stout fellows and 
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COTMEN OF 


they never grumbled. On the 
upper reaches of the river there 
were treacherous mud-flats which 
were submerged at high water. 
The poles were most useful on 
these dangerous stretches situated 
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During neap tides it was often 
difficult to avoid running aground 
and then the two philosophers, if 
they could not get their cot off, 
would sit in the fo’c’sle and smoke. 
They might even sleep until the 


near delightful sylvan scenery. flood tide ended the stranding. 


Should Widowers Marry Again ? 


‘THE restaurant group were discussing an acquaintance whose 
wife had died almost a year before. I was an unwilling 

eavesdropper, but how could one avoid hearing those un- 

inhibited, loud-voiced conversationalists at the next table? 

“She’s hardly cold in her grave and he’s getting married 
again next week. Mustn’t have been terribly fond of his 
wife,” said one. 

The others nodded in agreement. Your humble scribe felt 
a sudden urge to intervene, but checked himself in time. 
What arrant nonsense! For any observant man of the world 
could bear witness that many a second marriage is a tribute 
to the happiness of the first. 

Readers of Boswell may recall that when he censured an 
acquaintance for marrying a second time, asserting that it 
showed a disregard of the first wife, sage Dr. Samuel 
Johnson replied : 

“Not at all, sir. On the contrary, were he not to marry 
again it might be concluded that his first wife had given 
him a disgust to marriage; but by taking a second wife he 
pays the highest compliment to the first by showing that she 
made him so happy as a married man that he wishes to be 
so a second time.” 

Nobody has ever put it better than that. 


L1AM RrorDAN in the Irish Catholic 


Topay’s housewife has it easy—she has only to push a 
button to get her dishes washed. Her mother had to push 
her husband. 


A backhander to the exas- 
peratingly complacent male 


WHY PITY THE 
UNMARRIED 
WOMAN ? 


MARY VAUGHAN 


HE unmarried woman has cer- 
tainly come into her own with 
a fanfare of trumpets. She can 
choose her career and get as far in 
it as inclination and ability can 
carry her; she can go where she 
likes, when she likes; she has 
complete financial autonomy. 
And, if she’s still single at 30 
or later, it’s almost certain that 
she is so from choice, not neces- 
sarily because she is against 
matrimony as an institution, but 
because she realises that it is a 
place or state of punishment only 
endurable with the one man in the 
world without whom life would 
not be worth living. And this 
character is not certain, or even 
likely, to be among the first half- 
dozen who propose to her. 
In fact, for a member of the 


fairer and more reasonable sex, 
matrimony is no longer an escape 
hatch or funk hole—or even an 
achievement. It is the price to be 
paid for spending the rest of her 
life on the care and consolation 
of ome man and their joint 
children. Special graces are pro- 
vided to make this way of life 
endurable. They are needed. 

This is not to say anything 
against husbands (I am, after all, 
related to one of the best of them 
by marriage) but is by way of a 
mild and gentle backhander to the 
exasperatingly complacent male 
attitude to unmarried women : 
“Poor thing . . . on the shelf. . .” 
and, as often as not, a statement, 
or at best a suggestion, that the 
said poor thing suffers, as a result 
of not having achieved a husband, 
from a mysterious malady known 
as “repressions ”. 

These same gentlemen (the 
description is a courtesy one) 
adopt a totally different attitude to 
unwed males, whom they regard 
as a very astute and cunning 
species. Even presuming these 
single types to be models of celi- 
bate virtue, this state apparently 
causes them no sense of privation, 
but rather a feeling of triumph at 
having evaded the snares set for 
them by countless shelved and 
designing women. 

If I hadn’t my blood pressure 
under voluntary control, I would 
be in a complete state of ataraxy 
occasionally after listening to this 
sort of manly nonsense. To calm 
myself, I call to mind a few of 
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For the Little They Eat 


[ AM not going to say a word against bachelors—or for them. 

They are quite well able to defend themselves, They have 
been doing it for years. They may grow older and tougher 
and more eligible for all I care. 

They may marry if they want to, or stay single. I-dont 
mind what they do. It is all the same to me. I don’t give a 
Bachelor’s Button one way or the other. 

But if they are thinking of marrying and are deterred by 
the thought of the expense involved, I would remind them 
of the verdict of an old farmer who married late in life, and, 
shortly afterwards, paid a noble compliment to women. “ For 
the little they eat,” he said, “ no man should be without one 


of them about the house.” 


my unmarried friends and wonder 
how the world would survive 
without them. 

A, who was a junior probationer 
with me, is now a sister tutor, 
training hundreds of girls to help 
thousands of mothers to produce 
healthy babies happily; B is a 
delightful and efficient teacher 
whose pupils are going to be 
balanced and educated mothers— 
and spinsters! ; C is a journalist 
who provides information and 
entertainment for a wide and 
appreciative circle of readers and 
is, at home, helping a dearly- 
loved mother, surrounded by 
imaginative love and kindness ; D 
is a missionary nun, who needs no 
praising from me. 

E is a wonderful dressmaker 
and does as much “on the side” 
for people who can’t afford to pay 
her as she does, officially, for those 
who can; F “does for” a busy 
mother with seven young children 
and does nearly as much as their 
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own mothers for her eleven small 
nieces and nephews. G is a house- 
keeper in a very busy presbytery. 
She’s waiting till she gets to 
Heaven for some off-duty ; and the 
priests for whom she cares would 
be the first to declare that much 
of the smooth running of the 
parish depends on her unfailing 
kindness and efficiency. 

None of these ladies are going 
around with nails anxiously bitten 
and a built-in anxiety neurosis 
because they aren’t married ; and, 
if they were, while a few dozen 
children might have been born and 
well cared for, thousands of other 
people would have been deprived 
at their expense. Admittedly, the 
“ maternal instinct” is a stronger 
feeling than its ghostly paternal 
equivalent, but there’s always more 
love needed in this world than is 
available, and the maternal instinct 
is often richer, not poorer, for 
being spent on some lonely or 
underprivileged person or people, 
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than on a not very strongly wanted 
child. 

I know some very good, even 
holy, people who insist that a 
woman’s “function” is to be 
married and have children, that if 
she doesn’t do this, she’s unful- 
filled and incomplete, and that 
she’s better married to almost any- 
one who is technically male than 
remaining single. Fortified by the 
facts that the Church has always 
given a specially hearty hurray for 
virgins, and that She has raised 
comparatively few wives and 
mothers to saint status, I would say 
that this is pernicious and dan- 
gerous nonsense, and just the sort 
of thing that has reduced young 
ladies of my acquaintance to wail 
that, as they are approaching the 
senile age of 25, they must—but 
MUST—get married soon. In 
which state of mind, they’re asking 


a lifetime of oppression and sup- 
pression at the hands of the first 
suitor that comes along. Better be 
free and “ repressed ” any day. 

Again, I say, don’t believe that 
I am against men—I love the poor 
things pretty indiscriminately ; or 
bachelors, who are usually the 
nicest members of their sex ; or 
marriage, which is my chosen way 
of life—but I took my time about 
settling down to it, and some of 
the ones that got away I can see 
now, in enlightened retrospect, 
were really pretty odd. This is just 
a respectful salute to my un- 
married women readers, and a 
hard, cold stare at those grinning 
smuggies who dare to “pity” 
them, 

Marriage is a Sacrament. But so 
is Extreme Unction ; and one 
doesn’t wish for its graces and 
blessings till absolutely necessary! 


ie 


Mavrice Heaty (brother of Tim) was a great advocate of 
temperance, and often spoke at Total Abstinence meet- 


Took Her Advice 


ings. 


He told a story one night of a speech made by an Irish 
M.P. in a Parliamentary debate. He declared that he had 
received a letter from his aunt telling him that if he became 
a teetotaller it would prolong his days. 

He replied: “Dear aunt, I took your advice yesterday 
and found it the longest day of my life.” 


HE had dined rather too well, so his host gave him a torch 
for the journey home. An hour later the bibulous one 


banged loudly on the door: 


“ Fust came to return your torch,” he explained. “I found 
my way home with it OK, thanksh.” 
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The size of a small town, St. 

Patrick’s, Maynooth, accom- 

modates a community of 
2,000 


Step inside the 
World’s Largest 
Seminary 


PHILIP ROONEY 


. College, lying beyond the 
tree-lined main street of May- 
nooth on the highway that sweeps 
westward over the central plain 
of Ireland to link Dublin with 
Galway, dominates a country with- 
in a country, a little Ireland 
enclosed within Irish life. It is a 
country 100 acres in extent, the 
same size as the Vatican State. 
, The likeness does not end in a 
mere comparison of size. In the 
great double quadrangles and 
echoing Gothic corridors of May- 
nooth, as in the cloisters and great 
squares of the Vatican, the soutane, 
the biretta and the toga are woven 
into the visual pattern of every- 
day life. For Maynooth, with its 
roll-call of some 600 students, is 
the largest seminary in the Catholic 
world. 

It is a University in a double 
sense. The ninety or so Freshmen 
who come here each year from the 


27 dioceses of Ireland read a three- 
year degree course in Arts, Science 
or Philosophy under Maynooth’s 
charter as a College of the National 
University of Ireland. For the 
remaining four years of their 
seven-year period of preparation 
for the priesthood they will read 
for the degree in Theology or 
Canon Law which, for more than 
half a century, Maynooth has been 
empowered to confer as a Pontifical 
University—one of the first in the 
English-speaking world and the 
only one in these islands. 

There is, to be sure, much more 
in “ going to Maynooth ” than the 
taking of a seven-year University 
course. The black soutanes of the 
students streaming through the 
President’s Arch on their way to 
lectures may seem to differ only in 
degree of decorous neatness and 
tidiness from the gowns of any 
group of undergraduates in any 
university square. But there is a 
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difference, dramatically underlined 
when the students come within 
earshot; for these undergraduates 
may sometimes be met walking 
two by two in processional order, 
silent or intoning the Miserere. 

The great Gothic cavern of the 
President’s Arch, through which 
the streams of students pass on 
their way to chapel, to lecture 
room, to dining hall, links the 
double quadrangles about which 
Maynooth has raised the buildings 
that tell a story 150 years old. The 
east wing of St. Joseph’s Square— 
a pleasant place of gay flower-beds 
and blossoming shrubs which 
almost inevitably calls forth a 
comparison with Trinity Court in 
Cambridge—is a long building of 
two storeys built to extend the 
accommodation of the country 
house in which Maynooth was 
founded. 

South of the square is the Dun- 
boyne House, the residence of the 
priest students who are taking post 
graduate courses in Theology, 
Canon Law, Education, Philosophy 
or the Arts. The Dunboyne is an 
important milestone on the road 
Maynooth has come during the 
past 165 years; it is also the centre 
point in an intriguing story, 

The central figure of the strange 
story of the Dunboyne House was 
John Butler, third son of the eighth 
Baron Dunboyne. Butler became 
a Catholic priest and in 1763 was 
appointed Bishop of Cork. For 
close on a quarter of a century he 
ruled the See of Cork. Then, on 
the death of a nephew, he suc- 


ceeded to the Dunboyne title, as 
the last surviving member in the 
male line. 

The fact that the direct line 
seemed doomed to die with him 
weighed heavily with Bishop 
Butler. In 1786 he resigned his 
See and petitioned Pope Pius VI 
for permission to marry. Per- 
mission was, of course, refused. 
Whereupon Butler apostatised, 
joined the Established Protestant 
Church and married a cousin. 
After fourteen years of childless 
marriage Butler, on his death bed, 
had second thoughts. Messages 
were conveyed from him by his 
physician to the Pope and to the 
Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. Troy. 

The Archbishop sent the Augus- 
tinian, Father Gahan, to visit the 
dying man. A little later Butler 
died. When his will was made 
public, it was found that he had 
bequeathed his property in Meath 
to Maynooth College. Immediately 
there was a furore. His relatives 
contested the will and Father 
Gahan was cited as a witness. And 
a very important witness he was to 
be; for the relatives wished to 
prove that the one-time Bishop of 
Cork had been received back into 
the Catholic Church by the 
Augustinian. If this could be 
proved, the will would be null and 
void, for the Penal Laws of the 
day laid it down that the Protestant 
who became a Catholic forfeited 
his right to bequeath property. 

Opposed to this relic of the 
Penal Laws was a Law much 
stronger. Rather than appear as 
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MUSEUM PIECES 
P hey Museum at Maynooth tells the story of religion in Ireland 
from the early Christian periods, and has on display examples of 
lrish contributions to the arts and sciences. 

Exhibits Days 
Penal Crosses—and rosaries to chalices and vestments. There is a 
model of a Mass Rock with figures dressed in period costumes. 

In the science section, noteworthy pieces include a model of the 
first dynamo made by “ P.M.” of Dublin ; apparatus such as Induction 
Coils, Batteries and Electro-magnetic Engines, belonging to Rev. 
Dr. Callan (1799-1864), former professor in the College; and 
instruments used by Marconi in his historic experiments with radio 
waves at Dun Laoghaire in 1898 


from Penal range from crucifixes—notably the 


Philip Rooney 
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witness and answer any questions and omce again mystery sur- 


about the death-bed scene which 
might violate the seal of the Con- 
fessional, Father Gahan went to 
jail. And in jail he remained, stead- 
fastly refusing to bear witness, 
until the case was compromised 
and a settlement reached. Under 
that settlement there came to 
Maynooth the funds for the Dun- 
boyne foundation. 

Rhetoric House is 100 yards and 
six years away from the Dunboyne. 
Here come the Freshmen of each 
seven-years’ term of preparation. 
And Rhetoric, no less than the 
Dunboyne House, has its story, a 
story that every new student hears 
within four and twenty hours of 
his arrival. 

It is a story of death—of not 
one, but two mysterious deaths. 
On the top corridor of Rhetoric 
House, in the second room away 
from the west window, a Freshman 
of a year, close on a century ago, 
was found dead in mysterious 
circumstances. A decade later yet 
another occupant of the room died, 


rounded the circumstances of his 
death. Nor was this all. In the 
third year yet another occupant 
went from this room, to be found 
lying with serious injuries beneath 
the west window. 

No names or dates support this 
best-known of the stories of May- 
nooth. But in the records of the 
College, in the mid-eighties, is an 
order to have the doorway of the 
room replaced by an open arch. 
Today the room lies open to the 
corridor; it is now an Oratory of 
St. Joseph. 

Any attempt to trace the history 
of Maynooth in the stones of its 
buildings leads the _ searcher 
inevitably through the President’s 
Arch—and back to the year 1845. 
In that year the Government’s 
grant to Maynooth reached 
£30,000, the highest figure at 
which it stood until it was with- 
drawn in 1871. It was im 1845 
that there came into being, as yet 
only on the drawing board of the 
architect Pugin, the great Gothic 
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quadrangle which is linked by the 
President’s Arch with the flower- 
bright lawns of St. Joseph’s 
Square. 

The vaulted cloisters of Pugin’s 
building offer a _ step-by-step 
history of the College and of the 
men who have gone from the 
College to rule Sees in Ireland and 
in countries overseas. Picture by 
picture, the portraits in oils of the 
Prelates who were once Maynooth 
men hang in the cloisters. Here 
too are the “class-pieces”, the 
photographic record of each year’s 
group of newly ordained priests. 

Much of the College life goes on 
beneath the high, vaulted ceilings 
of Pugin’s buildings. Here is the 
College Library, a store-house of 
the book treasures and manuscripts 
of more than a hundred years. 

Here are the College Refectory 
and the College kitchens, thes 
latter a wedding of the most 
modern methods to the Gothic 
background which enables the tiny 
staff of Vincentian Sisters of 
Charity to perform the minor 
miracle of preparing more than 


2,000 meals a day for this com- 
munity that is large as a small 
town. Here, too, are residential 
rooms, and, until their transfer to 
the nearby Loftus building, here 
were lecture rooms of vast 
magnificence. 

Oddly enough, the gem of the 
buildings in Pugin’s Square is not 
the work of Pugin at all. It was 
Pugin’s pupil, MacCarthy, who 
carried out the work in his own 
adaptation of his master’s plans, 
and more than {£50,000 was 
provided by subscriptions from 
Irish people the world over to raise 
this magnificent chapel. Magnifi- 
cent the chapel certainly is. A 
choral chapel, its tier upon tier of 
hand-carved oak choir-stalls facing 
each other across a wide central 
aisle, its soaring arched roof is 
most magically suffused with sub- 
dued light from the great rose 
window above the door. When 
upwards of five hundred priests 
and seminarians fill those stalls, 
the scene is one that calls up 
visions of one of the great 
Cathedrals of the Middie Ages. 


What did they expect ? 


Qe of the questions on a school test paper read: “In the 
autumn why do wild geese fly south?” 
In six words a schoolboy solved one of nature’s mysteries 
that has baffled the experts. His answer was, “‘ Because it’s 


too far to walk.” 
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PERSONALITY CAPSULES 


[ve Made 
Enough Money 


says Killarney’s 
Proud Owner 


IXTY-TWO-YEAR-OLD Mr. JOHN 

McShain, the American million- 
aire who bought Killarney, has a 
warm spot in his heart for Ulster. 
But he has no plans for buying an 
estate there. 

“I’m happy just to have Kill- 
arney,” he told me after visiting the 
old family home near Derry, from 
which his father emigrated seventy 
years ago, and the grave where his 
grandparents are buried at Mulla- 
buoy. 

Head of a vast construction 
organisation which built the Pen- 
tagon and reconstructed the White 
House, and with an interest in more 
than twenty other businesses, 
McShain told me: “I’m no longer 
interested in making money. But I 
enjoy work for its own sake. It’s a 
chalienge to me.” 

Said the man who has made 
millions out of stone and steel: 
“Actually, when I was a boy I 
wanted to become a lawyer. I might 
have done so if my father hadn’t 
died when I was at college. 

“ T knew nothing about the build- 
ing trade, although it was my 


father’s business. So I began as a 
carpenter and learned the business 


from the bottom up. I have to take 
life easier now, but before my 
doctor ordered me to slow up I 
used to get up at six o’clock in the 
morning and work sixteen hours a 
day—sometimes right round the 
clock.” 

CHICHESTER in the Belfast 

Telegraph 


600 Songs Published 
NORTHERN IRELAND’S FAMOUS SONG 

composer and. lyricist, James 
Kennedy, wrote a waltz for the 
maiden voyage of the French liner 
S.S. France from Le Havre to New 
York this year. Its title: The 
France Waltz. 

A graduate of Trinity College, 
Dublin, Mr. Kennedy, now fifty- 
eight, was a professor of history and 
English before he made his hobby 
of song-writing a profession. 

He estimates he has written 1,400 
songs, had 600-odd published, and 
produced “about fifty hits ”"— 
among them Red Sails in the Sun- 
set, Isle of Capri, Were Going to 
Hang Out Our Washing on the 
Siegfried Line, South of the 
Border and My Prayer. 
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Now a Swiss resident, he has one 
home in Lausanne, another at 
Taunton, Somerset, and a third in 
New York. 

Daily Telegraph 


Echo of “ Father O’Flynn” 


Mk. Ropert GRAVES, THE DISTIN- 
guished poet and author, was 
recently elected Professor of Poetry 
at Oxford, to succeed W. H. Auden. 
The new professor, whose duty it 
is to give one lecture each term for 
five years, is a son of Alfred 
Perceval Graves, who played a 
prominent part in the Irish Literary 
Revival, and was the author of the 
famous ballad, Father O’Flynn. A. 
P. Graves was a son of a Bishop of 
Robert Graves, who lives in 
Majorca in the Balearic Islands, has 
published about forty books. Among 
the best-known are Good-bye to all 
That (autobiography), Claudius the 
God, Wife to Mr. Milton, The 
White Goddess and The Nazarene 
Gospel Restored, along with his 

poetry and translations. 

Irish Independent 


First Foreign-born Governor 
Joun N. Dempsey, CoNNECTICUT’S 

seventy-fifth governor, is a 
smiling Irishman who has been 
wrapped up in the business of 
politics for twenty-four of his 
forty-five years, 

Born January 3, 1915, in the 
town of Cahir, County Tipperary, 
Democrat Dempsey is the first 
foreign-born governor in modern 
Connecticut history. 

He has lived in America from the 
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age of ten when his family left 
Ireland, and settled in Putnam in 
Windham County. 

He was first elected to the 
Putnam City Council at the age of 
twenty-one, and since then has held 
practically every one of the com- 
munity’s major elective offices, in- 
cluding that of Mayor. His State 
service includes three terms in the 
House of Representatives; a stint 
on the Connecticut Development 
Commission, and four years as 
Governor Ribicoff’s executive assis- 
tant. 

Governor Dempsey is married 
and is the father of feur children, 
Edward, nineteen, who is preparing 
for the priesthood at St. Thomas 
Seminary in Bloomfield; fourteen- 
year old John, Jr., a high school 
freshman, and Margaret, thirteen, 
and Kevin, twelve, both in grammar 
school. 

The Governor’s eighty-year-old 
mother, Mrs, Ellen Dempsey, still 
makes her home in Putnam. 

New Haven Evening Register 


Nice turn of wit 

R. FREDERICK H. BOLAND, PRESI- 

dent of the United Nations, is 
one of the original cadets of the 
Irish foreign service, which started, 
to the accompaniment of no little 
ribaldry, in the ’twenties. Cynics in 
Ireland asked why the new State 
needed a Foreign Office when the 
country had only one issue of 


foreign policy to face, and that— 
the Border—was insoluble. 

Mr, Boland was well able to take 
on such jeering critics. He has a 
nice turn of wit, an apparently in- 
exhaustible fund of good humour, 
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under a 
a keen-edged, 


and, 


deceptively bland 
manner, dialectical 
mind. 

As this Cinderella of diplomatic 
services expanded, Mr. Boland 
added steadily to his professional 
reputation and his general popu- 
larity. He had a spell in the Paris 
legation in the thirties and, after 
holding some intermediate posts, 
became Secretary of the Department 
in 1938, when his predecessor, Mr. 
J. P. Walshe, was appointed 
Ambassador to the Holy See. 

Wartime Dublin gave Mr. Boland 
a rich experience in handling heads 
of foreign missions in that neutral 
and intrigue-riddled capital. Then 
and through the following years, 
Mr. Boland established himself as a 
social figure. Here he was helped, as 
he has always been, by his wife, a 
delightful hestess and an accom- 
plished painter. 

When Mr. John Dulanty retired 
from being Irish Ambassador in 
London, Mr. Boland took his place. 

The Irish Embassy—decorated 
with his wife’s pictures—became 
under him what his home in Dublin 
had been—a centre in which men 
and women of varied nationality 
got to know the Irish better. He 
was sincerely missed when in 1956 
he went to the United Nations. 
Before he left London he had 
arranged and been present at the 
first meeting between Sir Winston 
Churchill and Mr. de Valera. 

He had been to America before, 
as a Rockefeller Research Fellow in 
Social Science in the ’twenties and 
had studied at Harvard and other 
universities. His academic back- 
ground is brilliant. At Trinity 


KNEW WILD BILL HICKOK 


TYRONE man who drove a 
covered wagon when Amer- 
1873, has 
102nd_ birthday 
at his neat, white-washed home 


icans pushed West in 
celebrated his 


at Dunmoyle, Sixmiiecross 

He is Patrick Donaghey and 
he recalled many incidents in a 
long and varied life. He was 
able to give his grandchildren 
19 of them—a first 
hand account of “Wild Bill” 


Hickok and the Pony Express 


there are 


Mr. Donaghey travelled steer- 
age Londonderry and 
stayed 16 years in America. He 
is the last of a family of eight, 
and lives with his daughter 
Agnes. He himself had a family 
of eight, all girls, four of whorn 
still survive. 

“Northern Constitution ” 


from 
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College, Dublin, he won high 
honours in classics and law and he 
got a gold medal for oratory. 

The Times (London) 


Scanners Three 
BEHIND THE SCENES IN A PHysICcs 

Theatre in University College, 
Dublin, are three Dublin girls doing 
an unusual job of work. They are 
called “ Scanners ” 

There are only seven Scanners 
in Ireland. Their task is exposing 
photographic emulsions to particle 
beams at high-energy accelerating 
machines, and studying the be- 
haviour of these high-energy par- 
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ticles, which sometimes decay into 
lighter particles and, in doing so, 
behave differently. Thus something 
new is to be learned each time. 

Reports on these experimenta- 
tions are sent to the many Euro- 
pean scientific journals, and to 
those of the U.S. and Canada. 

In charge of the group is Dr. 
Anne Kernan, B.Sc., Ph.D, She also 
gives lectures to advanced students 
in physics, 

The three Scanners are—Miss 


\ 
& 
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Mary Smith, of Rathmines, who was 
trained in U.C.D., Miss Phil Leahy, 
of Pearse Street, who was trained 
at the Cosmic Physics section of the 
Science Buildings, Merrion Square, 
and Miss Yensie Richards, of 
Monkstown, who was trained in 
U.C.D. 

These are three of the seven Irish 
girls whose unremitting work helps 
in the advancement of science in 
this country. 


D 
™~ 
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Sunday Press 


An Englishman Defends Us ! 


‘Tue Englishman who comes 


fresh to Ireland will have one 


or two misconceptions to correct. He will have read in his 


newspaper that the Irish, wi 
cannot laugh at themselves. 


th all their sense of humour, 


I know of no nation which is so ready to laugh at itself. 


What the Irishman, like any other man of spirit, resents is the 
malicious joke of a foreigner at his expense. Only the pusillan- 
imous can quarrel with that attitude. 

The Englishman will expect to find the country “ priest- 
ridden”, It is a phrase used by those who object to the 
criticisms of contemporary morals by men whose vocation 
and duty it is to guard the innocent or the unwary against 
the poisons of what is called “‘ contemporary thought ”. 

J. B. Morton in the Catholic Herald 


Man in a Chair 

] 4M sure the eminence of Greece in philosophy is largely 
due to the fact that so many of the Greek philosophers, 

instead of sitting down, walked backwards and forwards 

during their teaching. 

The modern philosopher is a man in a chair: the Greek 
philosopher, at his greatest, was peripatetic. To be peri- 
patetic is to be alive. The Greeks alone understood this. 

RosBeErT Lynp, The Goldfish 


ASTRONOMER (to new assistant): “ Remember . . . any new 
planet you discover while in our employ remains the 
property of this observatory.” 
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Untapped natural resources provide abundant 
non-atomic energy 


Why not harness Winds, 


Water, Sun and Volcanoes? 


DR. O. A. BATTISTA 


HERE is much said nowadays 

about man’s resourcefulness in 
unlocking energy from atoms. It is 
true, of course, that vast amounts 
of atomic energy can be had, but 
not without the attendant risks of 
harmful radiations and long-lived 
radioactive wastes. So, what about 
commercial power from our 
natural resources, power from in- 
exhaustible sunlight, volcanoes, 
winds and water? 

What efforts are being made to 
tap solar radiation and what are 
the prospects for its large-scale 
use? There’s enough energy in the 
sun to provide man with all the 
heat, light and power he will need 
for the next two billion years. 
Though the earth receives but a 
tiny fraction of the sun’s energy, 
this fraction adds up each year to 
the equivalent of 122 trillion tons 
of bituminous coal. In a single day, 
even when the sun may not appear 
to be overhead at high noon, just 
two square miles of land or sea 
water soak up an amount of solar 


energy equal to the punch of an 
atomic bomb. 

As to what’s being done about 
it, the answer is—a good deal. The 
simplest method of using solar 
energy, and at present one of the 
most efficient, is to soak up sun- 
light directly on a jet black surface, 
and lead the resulting heat into a 
boiler. Several steam plants for 
generating power from sunlight in 
this way are now in operation. 

One of the largest solar furnaces 
in the world was built by a French- 
man, Felix Trombe, in 1952; it is 
a forty-foot unit in the French 
Pyrenees. On a reasonably sunny 
day it can melt about 180 pounds 
of iron an hour. Or, looking at it 
another way, it can produce about 
100 kilowatts of heat-power an 
hour. 

One large water-heating system 
in Switzerland is said to have 
obtained 36 per cent. of the maxi- 
mum heat inflow during July, with 
monthly averages of around ro per 
cent. for March and August; this 
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is considered excellent. And dur- 
ing the past two years the National 
Physical Laboratory in Pusa, India, 
has been using solar energy for the 
production of steam for driving 
low-horsepower engines that oper- 
ate water pumps and small looms. 
It has also been studying the 
possibilities of solar energy for 
household cooking. 

The largest solar furnace in 
America is located in San Diego, 
California. Its parabolic reflector, 
120 inches in diameter, is made of 
highly polished quarter-inch alu- 
minimum. Rays from the sun are 
collected by the huge mirror and 
reflected to a focal point, forming 
a §/16-inch diameter image of the 
sun at a distance of thirty-four 
inches from the centre of the 
mirror. 

The intense heat at the focal 
point melts a steel bolt in a matter 
of seconds. When sky conditions 
are ideal, the furnace can develop 
a temperature of 8,500 degrees F., 
approximately 85 per cent. of the 
temperature of the sun’s surface. 
The temperature produced by an 
oxyacetylene torch, by comparison, 
is around 5,800 degrees F. 

What is being done about cap- 
turing the tremendous amount of 
energy released by volcanoes? 
Although volcanoes are usually 
thought of as highly destructive, 
they also have some good points. 
Just as man now is attempting to 
harness the power within the atom, 
others are already capturing the 
power within a volcano. 

In Iceland, for example, vol- 
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canic water and steam are used 
both for electric power and directly 
to heat houses, baths and swim- 
ming pools. In the Lardarello 
Valley of Italy live steam from 
fumaroles for many years has 
driven turbines and generated 
electric power. Citizens of Lar- 
darello light their streets, heat 
their homes, and do their cooking 
by means of volcanic steam pres- 
sure. And light-house fees are col- 
lected by the republic of San 
Salvador for its volcanic beacon 
about eight miles inland from the 
port of Acajuitia. Without the 
slightest cost of upkeep, the vol 
cano bursts forth every seven 
minutes as accurately as any re- 
volving light, and can be seen by 
mariners many miles out at sea. 

Volcanoes are, of course, tapped 
as a source of natural power in 
those regions where the economics 
of doing so are most favourable. 


The chances are that they will be | 


taken advantage of even more 
widely in the future as our coal 
and oil reserves dry up, unless 
practical and cheaper energy be- 
comes available even in regions of 
the world 
power. 

Is there any hope of harnessing 
the energy of hurricanes and tor- 
nadoes? For man to use natural 
sources of energy, he must be able 
to capture and control it. In the 


case of hurricanes and tornadoes | 


—unlike waterfalls and fast-flow- 
ing rivers—this is not easy to do. 
Tearing over the waters of the 
western Atlantic, hurricanes ex- 
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pend enough energy in a single 
day to run all the power plants in 
the world for several years. 

For example, a mature hurricane 
spends energy at the rate of §00 
trillion horsepower, the equivalent 
of several thousand atomic bombs 
per second! This tremendous 
energy has never been harnessed. 
Nor does man have much hope of 
ever taming the hurricane. The use 
of windmills to pump water from 
wells by capturing the energy in 
winds is, perhaps, the best way to 
tap this source of power. 

Water power, of course, repre- 
sents one of man’s most practical 
uses of a natural source of energy. 
The St. Lawrence Seaway is a 
good illustration of attempts to 
direct the energy in falling or flow- 
ing water and put it to work gen- 
erating electricity. Billions of tons 
of water, literally, are being 
trapped from the inland water- 
ways separating Canada and the 
United States. These waters, as 
they flow endlessly towards the 
Atlantic Ocean, are routed by 
means of mammoth dams, through 
turbines which turn the gener- 


ators that produce the electric 
energy needed to operate indus- 
trial plants and light our homes 
and streets. Throughout the world 
—whenever water flows at high 
speed downhill, wherever vast 
quantities can be trapped—man 
captures the energy in the insati- 
able drive of water to seek its own 
level, and manufactures useful 
electrical power by means of it. 

Electricity from the harnessing 
of water power still remains one of 
the cheapest forms of energy. 
Countless power plants through- 
out the world depend on natural 
water power for their existence. 
Some consideration is even being 
given to capturing the powers in 
the water of receding tides as a 
means of manufacturing energy, 
but this source has not been ex- 
ploited very much as yet because 
other ways of harnessing water 
power remain cheaper. 

Of all man’s natural power re- 
sources, flowing water remains one 
of the most valuable and most 
practical, but commercial power 
from our other natural resources 
is still relatively untapped. 


resp 


Kill or Cure ? 
QN January, 


758, Mrs. Delany, of Glasnevin, Dublin, 


wrote in An Old Lady’s Pharmacopeia: 
“Does Mary cough in the night? Two or three snails 
boiled in her barley water or tar water, or whatever she drinks 
at night, might be of great service to her; taken in time, they 


have done wonderful cures!” 


[F you could kick the person responsible for most of your 
troubles, you wouldn’t be able to sit down for six months. 


They become oblivious of human approach and 
allow observers within a foot or two 


Have you ever watched 


Birds Antin g? 


DAVID GUNSTON 


T is well known that birds are 

particular about the cleanliness 
of their feathers, preening and 
cleaning their plumage with beak 
and claw, and in some species by 
other means as naturally-secreted 
powder-down dusting or ordinary 
dust-bathing, but the use of live 
ants for the purpose is quite a 
recent discovery and is perhaps 
the most amazing ornithological 
fact proved in recent years. 

If you search through the scien- 
tific bird literature of the world 
up to within the last thirty years 
or so, you will find no reference 
to this habit. Only John James 
Audobon, the famous American 
naturalist and bird artist, seems to 
have noticed it before. In his 
Birds of America, published in 
1844, he writes of young Eastern 
turkeys rolling themselves “ in 
deserted ants’ nests to clear their 
wing feathers of the loose scales 
and prevent ticks and other 
vermin from attacking them, these 
insects being unable to bear the 


odour of the earth in which ants 
have been”. But no one appears 
to have taken much notice of 
that observation, and the habit of 
bird anting was overlooked until 
the early 1930s. ‘ 
The credit for directing scien- 
tific attention to this strange hap- 
pening goes to Peter Bradley, 
who as a young bird-watcher 
schoolboy in a Melbourne suburb, 
saw some starlings behaving 
queerly. He found that they were 
picking up live ants and placing 
them under their wings. He was 
so intrigued by what he saw that 


he wrote to A. H. Chisholm, the ; 


well-known Australian ornitholo- 
gist, describing his observations. 

Chisholm’s interest was imme- 
diately aroused and finding 
nothing in the bird literature of 
America, Australia or Britain 
about the practice, he mentioned 
it in his book Bird Wonders of 
Australia, published in 1934. He 
felt that possibly the habit was 
confined to Australian birds be- 
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HAVE YOU EVER 
cause of the nature of certain 
native ants. This marked the 
initial step in the unfolding of the 
mystery of anting. 

The passages in Chisholm’s 
book were widely quoted and 
read. It attracted particular atten- 
tion in Germany, where Professor 
Erwin Stresemann, of Berlin Uni- 
versity, quoted Chisholm’s des- 
cription in a German scientific 
journal and asked his readers if 
they had ever seen anything 
similar. People from all parts of 
Germany replied and a great mass 
of observation data was received. 
Stresemann published the results 
of his study, suggesting the word 
“einemsen ” for the habit, now 
translated into English as “ ant- 
ing ”. 

It is fairly apparent that many 
observers have seen birds anting 
but have not realised what was 
going on. The whole process 
takes place. so swiftly and the 
birds concerned perform such 
Strange and grotesque antics that 
the use of the ants may easily be 
overlooked. 

Just what happens when a bird 
ants? It probes about on the 
ground, often on or near an ants’ 
nest, picks up the insects with its 
bill and quickly places them in 
the feathers, usually under the 
wings or tail. The ants are also 
often rubbed vigorously against 
the plumage, the bill moving so 
rapidly that the eye cannot follow 
it. The whole process is usually 
carried on in a state of high 
excitement, the bird eagerly per- 
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WATCHED BIRDS 
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agree sae have been seen 


anting more than any other 


species and in many different 
parts of the world. But they 
are by no means the only 


species seen to perform in this 

way. American robins, various 

thrushes, finches, blackbirds 

jays and parrots have all been 
ched anting. 

Magpies have been seen ant- 
ing in Ireland, both ycung and 
parent carrion crows were seen 
covering themselves with crawl- 
ing ants (the young birds doing 
so alone, and therefore instinc- 
tively), Asiatic Pekin-robins 
and European blackbirds in an 
American aviary repeatedly did 
so, and so have bluebirds, rose- 


breasted grosbeaks, purple 
grackles and dippers. So far 
as is known, only perching 
birds ant. 
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forming its ritual, and sometimes 
ending up by eating the useful 
ants. 

Often the bird will twist and 
turn about as it is anting, acting 
with the most un-birdlike clum- 
siness, wings or tail being brought 
right round to one side of the 
body, a contortion which often 
causes the bird to overbalance. 
Although the procedure is per- 
formed at high speed and is 
accompanied by obvious ecstasy, 
it may last for several minutes 
without a pause. 

Birds excitedly anting in this 
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way may frequently become mass and throwing the insects all Rad 


oblivious of human approach and 
allow observers to watch them 
from a distance of a foot or two. 
One often-noticed method is for 
the bird to thrust beaksful of live 
ants right under its belly towards 
its under tail-coverts, which 
clown-like antic almost invariably 
causes it to topple over. 

Since the day when Chisholm 
gave publicity to the subject, ant- 
ing has been studied and observed 
by a great many people, includ- 
ing many skilled ornithologists, so 
that there is no doubt whatever 
about the practice. It has been 


written about widely, photo- 
graphed and filmed in mono- 
chrome and colour. Birds 


frequently ant when they encoun- 
ter swarms of the insects in warm 
weather, and at all times the ants 
are used alive and struggling. 
Many captive birds in aviaries 
have been watched anting. On 
One occasion a quantity of earth 
full of ants was scattered on the 
floor of an aviary and out of the 
thirty-one species of birds there 
twenty were seen to ant almost 
immediately. Where ants are par- 
ticularly abundant, as on top of 
their nests, or where they are 
swarming, some birds have been 
known literally to bathe in them, 
burying themselves in the live 


over themselves with great glee. 

What is the reason for this 
unusual behaviour? Like many 
another mystery of nature we do 
not know for certain, but there 
seems little doubt that the ants 
serve as a pleasurable way of 
cleaning both the plumage and 
the skin. They probably serve as 
a skin stimulant, as a lice- 
destroyer, as a massage, as an 
acid bath and perhaps even as a 
source of an attractive odour, but 
in what order of importance these 
functions are, we do not know. 

The reaction must be rather 
like that received by the ordinary 
dust-bath and is probably akin to 
the delight which many birds and 
animals, and even human beings 
on occasion, obtain from having 
their backs scratched and their 
skins stimulated. Whether the 
insects actually devour the para- 
sites to which the feathers 
most birds are subject is still a 
matter for conjecture and contro- 
versy. 

The question whether the birds 
derive stimulation and pleasure 
from the smell of ants in addition 
to that odour making things un- 
bearable for the parasites is also 
a moot point, since we have little 
evidence of a 
sense of smell in birds. 
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AT 4 recent Irish bird show, Mr. Feather was the judge and 
the prizewinner was Mr. Eagle. 
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Adapted by Paddy Crosbie from his popular 
Radio Eireann programme “ The School Around 
* the Corner” 


Mucky Dunne’s History of 
lreland 


PADDY CROSBIE 
(Who merely corrected the spelling) 


ONG, long ago Ireland was 

covered wth trees and wild 
animals roamed around. Many 
strange people came to Ireland in 
those old days. Some of them are 
still here. The Milesians came from 
Spain because they knew their 
onions. There were many kings in 
Ireland then and in every king’s 
family the eldest son was always 
a boy. The Ard Ri was the High 
King even when he was a small 
man. 

One of the most famous kings 
was Cormac Mac Art. He had 
three brothers and he got choked by 
the bone of a fish on a fast day 
and they had to bury him at 
Rosnaree. 

Finn McCool was a great warrior 
at this time and he lived his whole 
life right up to his death. Our 
master says that Finn McCool 
celebrated his first birthday before 
he was two. He used to knock 
around with the Fianna and they 
used to chase deer because meat 


was dear. Finn was a grandfather 
because he had a grandson called 
Oisin who went to Tir na n-Og on 
a white horse. 

Cuchulainn was a champion, 
too. He could puck a ball with his 
hurley, put his hurley under his 
arm and run and stop the ball with 
his stomach in the goal on a wet 
day with the wind against him. 
He beat the whole Connaught 
army because their Queen (Maeve) 
kept talking bull. Cuchulainn got 
his name by giving a dog a puck 
in the gob. The dog had a fit and 
died and the man who owned him 
had another. So Setanta—that was 
Cuchulainn’s maiden name—had 
to take the hound’s place in 
Culann’s house and had a dog’s 
life. But this all happened two 
thousand years ago and Cuchulainn 
is dead now. 

St.. Patrick wasn’t an Irishman 
but he was just as good as one. 
When he lit the fire on the Hill of 
Slane the High King Laoire got 
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burnt up. This king used to spend 
his holidays in a hut in Din 
Laoire. When Ireland was con- 
verted everybody started to build 
schools and monasteries and no 
one had to go to England for 
work. Some of the schools are now 
called National Schools. There 
were hundreds of Saints in Ireland 
during these days. One saint 
named Finian loaned a book to St. 
Colmcille, who cogged it and the 
judge made him give the two 
books back because “If a cow has 
a calf, so has a book”. Then the 
Danes came. 

The Danes were barefaced 
robbers who wore beards. They 
sailed all over the world in their 
ships and they were flat-bottomed. 
They used to rob the monasteries 
and steal all the silver until the 
monks built round towers all 
round. These were used to put out 
their tongues and make faces at 
the Danes. Some Danes stayed 
here but then they had very bad 
news. Brian Boru was born. He 
beat the Danes at Clontarf because 
that is where they were on Good 
Friday in 1014. During the battle 
a Dane named Brodar called into 
Brian’s tent to bury the hatchet. 


For a hundred and fifty years 
after this there was nothing but 
fighting because everybody wanted 
to be High King. Then came more 
bad news. Dermot McMurrough 
was born. When he was small his 
father used to whip him to make 
him smart. When he grew up he 
ran away with a woman called 
Mrs. O’Rorke on a horse. Mr. 
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O’Rorke ran after them because he 
thought a lot of the horse. The 
High King helped him because he 
wanted to buy it. Dermot went to 
England and brought back an 
army of Normans, These were led 
by Strongbow who was a famous 
fiddler. Strongbow married Eva, 
Dermot’s daughter, during mop- 
ping-up operations in Waterford. 
They were mopping up the blood 
of the natives. 

Henry II came over to see how 
everyone was getting on but he 
couldn’t speak a word of English. 
The Normans built castles every- 


where because they had to do} 


something. Then they began to 
get married and the Statute of 
Kilkenny was wheeled in to stop 
it, but they just used more Irish 
than the Irish themselves. 


Then came Art McMurrough | 


Kavanagh who bought a horse for 
500 cows. People said he had no 
money. He killed a relation of 
Richard II in a battle and Richard 
came over to show him. Art beat 
him around the Wicklow Moun- 
tains because there were no sign- 
posts. He did that twice and when 
Richard went back to England he 
lost his head. 

There were three great Geral- 
dines in Ireland, Garrett Mor, 
Garrett Og and Silken Thomas 
who was called this because he 
doubted everyone. He flung down 
the King’s sword in Mary’s Abbey 
and the King didn’t like it because 
it was a good one. Gunpowder was 
invented at this time because they 
needed it to break down the walls 
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of Maynooth Castle which was 
full of uncles. 

The Scots got mixed up with 
the Irish too. Robert Bruce beat 
the English out of Scotland and 
the Irish brought over his brother, 
Eddie, to do the same in Ireland. 
He was crowned King of Ireland 
in a pub in Dundalk ; then some- 
one crowned him at Faughart. 
Ireland was still surrounded by 
water at this time, 

Shane O’Neill’s father was Con 
Bacach which means Hopalong in 
English. Con was much older than 
Shane. Shane had a brother named 
Matt. There was a battle and 
Shane wiped the floor with Matt. 
Shane went to England once to 
see Elizabeth. She looked very well 
so he came back and attacked the 
McDonnells of Antrim. Then he 
attacked the O’Donnells and got 
so mixed up he went to the 
McDonnells for help. They cut him 
dead. 

Hugh O’Neill was the best. He 
was brought up at the English 
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court but he couldn’t help it. 
When he came back to Ireland 
he declared war and shook hands 
with Red Hugh O’Donnell who 
was after spending years with the 
English. He was after being in 
jail in Dublin Castle where the 
walls were not built to scale. The 
Battle of the Yellow Ford was the 
best battle, where a big hole was 
dug and someone said “ Charge!” 

The Irish were winning every- 
where and everything would have 
been grand if a Spaniard named 
Don Juan D’Aguila had known his 
geograph;. Anyway, everyone was 
surrounded at Kinsale and when 
the battle was over Red Hugh 
went to Spain to get more 
Spaniards. He was buried in Spain 
because he died. The Earls of 
Tyrone and Tyrconnell left Ireland 
in 1607 and emigration has been 
going on ever since. The lands of 
Ulster were divided among 


- planters who turned out to be 


Orangemen who give some people 
the pip. 


AY 
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A Matter of Taste 


A FINE pig, wearing a smart bowler hat, walked into a pub 
and called for a pint of ale. The barman passed over the 
drink, remarking, “ One and ten, and if you don’t mind me 
saying so, you look darn silly in that bowler.” 
The pig said, “I suppose I do, but wouldn’t I look a darn 


sight sillier in a pork-pie?” 


To tax and to please, no more than to love and to be wise, 


is not given to men. 


EDMUND BURKE 


This little hand-weaving 
industry is named after a 
famous book 


THE SUCCESS 
STORY OF THE 
CROCK OF GOLD 


GERARD HEALY 


HE name itself, The Crock of 

Gold, provides a clue to its 
beginnings. It recalls an era—the 
brave pre-independence days of 
Sinn Fein and the co-operative 
movement, of the literary renais- 
sance and the language revival, 
when the wearing of a tweed suit, 
with or without the adornment of 
the fdinne, was a political gesture, 
and such people as W. B. Yeats 
and AZ, Sir Horace Plunkett and 
James Stephens were to be seen 
plain in the streets of Dublin. 

It was towards the close of this 
era—in 1919—that a Mrs. Cahill 
opened a shop in Dublin to further 
the cause of Irish arts and crafts. 
Mrs. Cahill — better known as 
Frances Baker—was an artist and 
the friend of Irish artists and 
writers. They gave the new ven- 
ture their blessing, and James 
Stephens agreed that it should be 
named after the most successful 
of his books. 


In those early days, weaving was 
only a small part of The Crock of 


Gold’s activities, undertaken in 


response to special commissions. | 


It assumed greater 


importance | 
when Mrs. Cahill’s daughter, now | 


Mrs. Michael Farrell, set herself to | 


an intensive study of the craft, first 
in England under the famous 
Baker family weavers at Stratford- 
on-Avon, then in Austria, France 
and Switzerland. 

Fortunate in possessing an in- 
herited gift for colour and design, 
Mrs. Farrell was soon a mistress of 
the craft, her work being hung in 
the galleries in Switzerland and 
herself being invited to fill the post 
of chief instructor in weaving at 
the Cours Institute in Zurich. 

It was on her return to Ireland, 
when she gathered a group of Irish 
workers and imparted to them 
something of the benefits of her 
wide experience, that The Crock 
of Gold began to build its repu- 
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tation for quality hand-woven 
tweeds in the distinctive designs 
now so familiar. 

The war years put a stop for a 
while to the growth of the under- 
taking. Business in luxury tweeds 
was at a low ebb and it was quite 
a struggle to keep going. For a 
time, indeed, the entire staff at 
The Crock of Gold consisted of 
Mrs. Farrell herself, with only two 
or three girls to help her. 

The end of the war, however, 
saw the beginnings of a big change 
and a period of rapid expansion. It 
was then, in 1945, that the busi- 
ness was moved from Kilmacan- 
Ogue to its present spacious and 
pleasant location at Newtownpark 
Avenue, Blackrock, County Dublin. 
It was about this time also that an 
English firm took an interest in 
the work being done at The Crock 
of Gold and proposed a partner- 
ship. This was a step that proved 
useful at the time, and especially in 
the business of exploring a wider 
market in Britain and elsewhere. 
The partnership was later amicably 
dissolved and the business is now 
once again in the hands of Mrs. 
Farrell and her husband, Michael 
Farrell, the writer and broadcaster. 

There were two looms in opera- 
tion when the move was made to 
Blackrock. Today there are ten, 
half of which are kept busy pro- 
ducing the superfine tweed that 
has become so popular for the 
making of blouses, stoles, scarves, 
etc. This kind of delicate, goss- 
amer-quality tweed was a new 
departure for The Crock of Gold. 
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It is now the best-known of its 
products. 

There is a staff of around thirty 
people engaged in the business of 
dyeing and weaving, and about 45 
per cent. of the entire output goes 
for export. Most of these export 
sales are made, not surprisingly, in 
America. They are not made 
directly by The Crock of Gold 
people, who sell their tweed to a 
number of firms here for exporting 
in the form of garments. 

Under this system, fortunately, 
exports are little affected by the 
severe restrictions imposed by the 
American Government in recent 
years on imports of tweed into the 
United States, as the restrictions 
apply to tweed imported by the 
yard and not to made-up garments. 
Crock of Gold products are also 
exported to Switzerland, Holland 
and other Continental countries. 

One of the trickiest steps in the 
production of fine tweeds is the 
business of colour. The Crock of 
Gold people do all their own dye- 
ing, this being an aspect of the 
business that Mrs. Farrell devoted 
particular attention to during her 
studies abroad. Talk to her about 
this and she will rapidly dispel 
any romantic notions you may have 
about traditional and closely- 
guarded family secrets concerning 
the preparation of vegetable dyes. 

Vegetable dyes were indeed used 
by The Crock of Gold in the early 
days when they were faster than 
chemical dyes. Since then, how- 
ever, aniline dyes have advanced so 
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much in quality that vegetable 
dyes are a thing of the past. Today 
even the famous Connemara red 
comes out of a packet. 

This is not to say that craft 
traditions have not contributed to 
the success of The Crock of Gold’s 
activities. On the contrary, Mr. 
and Mrs. Farrell claim that it is a 
repository of these traditions from 
the West, from Donegal and from 
Kerry, enriched by the knowledge 
gleaned by Mrs. Farrell during her 


years on the Continent. The skill 
and wisdom of the traditional craft 
workers has, however, been 
adapted to modern needs and a 
more enterprising outlook. 

The result can be seen in the 
fact that Crock of Gold products 
have been sought by leading cout- 
uriers, and that apprentices have 
come from such places as Switzer- 
land, France and England, paying 
fees and expenses to learn Crock 
of Gold methods. 
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Two Men in a Boat 


] HAVE one link with Oscar Wilde. When my father was a 

young doctor in Letterfrack (County Galway) in the 1870s, 
he was one day driving along a road that turns sharply 
between two lochs—I think it is Loch Muck and Loch Fee. 

It was the day after a big storm. He was driving fast when 
he realised that two young men were shouting frantically at 
him from a boat. He stopped, and they told him that the 
bridge was down and the way he was going would bring him 
straight into the loch, horse, trap and all. One of the men in 
the boat was Oscar Wilde. 

But for that warning my father would very probably have 
been drowned; and he had not married then. It is true that 
he might have got out, and true also that he did not marry 
for another twenty years, but I think I can fairly say that if 
it had not been for Oscar Wilde, I might never have been 
born. Maurice GorHaM in the Irish Times 


HAPPIneEss is the only thing we can give without having. 
CS. 


Fancy That 


HE was before the court charged with breaking and entering 
a shop. 

“Not guilty,” he pleaded. “I was just passing the shop 
when I stumbled and fell against the door and broke the 
glass panels. I just went in to leave a note of my name and 
address and was looking in the till for a pencil when the 
police came on the scene.” 
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You could always be sure of a clay pipe or a pinch 


of snuff 


THE WAKE—it’s an old 


Irish custom 


KEVIN DANAHER 


OMETIMES the sock of a 


plough lifts a capstone from ; 


an ancient grave and shows us 
with what reverence our remote 
ancestors buried their dead. The 
position of the skeleton in the 
stone-lined tomb shows that the 
body was placed there lying on its 
side and curled up as if asleep; 
close to it are stone or bronze 
weapons and tools and jars which 
contained food or drink, gifts for 
the departed one and provisions for 
his future life. 

We can imagine that the dead 
man was dressed in his best and 
that the tools and weapons laid in 
the grave with him were his 
favourite ones. We can expect, 
too, that many objects and articles 
of wood, leather and cloth were 
included, which have now quite 
decayed away. 

We do not know what our 
distant ancestors believed about 
the after life, and we can only 
vaguely guess at what strange 
ceremonies attended the burial, but 
we can see clearly that they did 


believe in a continuing existence 
after death, and were moved by 
the two considerations which still 
affect us, that is, grief and regret 
at the departure of a dear friend 
or relative, and provision for his 
future life: 

It is probable that different 
groups of our Pagan forebears 
held different views about the 
dead. Some of them, perhaps, 
thought that their deceased friends 
had departed to a happier place— 
call it Tir na nOg, if you like. 
Others believed, maybe, that the 
dead had gone no further away 
than the place of burial, and must 
still be treated with cautious 
reverence lest they resent in- 
difference or undue interference. 

Then came Christianity to 
change all their notions of this 
life and the next, but we can be 
sure that many of the old beliefs 
and customs were kept in use, 
either with the consent of the 
Church or in spite of it. 

This explains certain practices 
which have come down almost to 
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our own time; some of them may 
seem very peculiar but they all 
come from the same motives, 
respect for the dead and a desire 
to help them, and respect for the 
living relatives and a desire to help 
them, too. It is in that light we 
must judge these customs no 
matter how strange they appear. 

From the moment of death 
until the burial, tradition de- 
manded that the body should never 
be left alone and unwatched. 
There were many reasons for this, 
principally respect and affection 
for the one who had died. There 
was also some degree of fear of 
supernatural intervention. 

And during some centuries— 
up to a hundred years or so ago 
—body snatchers were ready to 
steal an unguarded corpse and sell 
it to the medical schools, foolishly 
prevented from getting material 
for instruction in legitimate ways. 

And the body should not be 
watched by a lone person; strength 
in numbers was the keynote. When 
going to or coming from a wake 
one should not be alone; at least 
two went together, and it was 
better still if people went in 
groups. Since nearly everybody in 
the parish wished to pay their 
respects to the dead, there usually 
was a fairly big crowd at the wake, 
and as some went away, others 
came. On entering the house the 
visitors first knelt beside the corpse 
and said a prayer, then offered 
condolences to the relatives before 
joining the main body of mourners. 

Of course the whole feeling of 
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the wake depended upon the 
circumstances of the death. If a 
worthy old person had died at an 
advanced age, it was proper to do 
all the right things, but it was 
different when, say, a young father 
or mother had died leaving little 
orphans, or when the strong young 
son of helpless parents had been 
killed in an accident, In these 
latter cases there was genuine 
sorrow and compassion, and 
nothing was said or done which 
might upset the relatives, but 
where it was the expected death of 
an old person, the event was more 
of a social occasion, in some cases 
almost a celebration or party. 

At the moment of death the 
clock was stopped; this is said to 
have been done so that all could 
see the actual time of death, for 
which people usually made 
enquiry. The body was decently 
laid out on a table in the largest 
room—sometimes in the barn, and 
not in a bedroom as is usual now. 
Lighted candles were placed near 
and a dish of snuff laid beside the 
corpse, sometimes on the corpse’s 
chest. Everybody who came should 
take a pinch and say a prayer for 
the repose of the dead, 

Large numbers of new clay pipes 
already filled with tobacco were 
put in charge of a neighbour, 
whose task it was to see that every 
man who came got a pipe, and 
every man must light up and take 
a few puffs whether a smoker or 
not. Any woman who wished to 
smoke also got a pipe, and many 
of the old ladies were not behind- 
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hand in this, while the younger 
women contented themselves with 
the pinch—or several pinches—of 
snuff. In some places the residue of 
the snuff was put away with care 
as a cure for headaches. 

There are places, too, where the 
left-over pipes were placed on the 
grave, but usually any material left 
over, whether food, drink, tobacco 
or snuff, was given either to 
neighbours or to poor wandering 
people (some of whom were sure 
to turn up at the wake). It was 
customary, too, that at least some 
of the clothes of the dead person 
were given away to the poor. 

It was fairly usual that a relative 
or friend of the dead wore a suit 
of his clothes to Mass on the three 
Sundays following the funeral, and 
there are places where a new suit 
was specially made for this pur- 
pose, with the belief and intention 
that the dead man would, thereby, 
be properly clothed in the next 
world. 

One remarkable custom only 
recently laid aside in many parts 
of Ireland, and still to be heard 
in a few places, is the caoine 
(anglicised keen), the singing of a 
lament over the dead. Sometimes 
this was done only by the relatives, 
and according as each of these 
arrived he (or she) stood over the 
corpse and chanted lines expressing 
praise of the dead and sorrow at 
the death; the other relatives, or 
the general body of mourners, 
joined in a sort of chorus at certain 
places. In certain areas the-caoine 
was sung not by the relatives but 
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BROUGHT WATER EVERY 
NIGHT 


N several regions in Ireland 

there was a belief that the 
last person to be buried in a 
graveyard must act as a sort of 
servant to all the other dead 
in the place. Sometimes speci- 
fic tasks are mentioned, such as 
bringing water every night from 
a nearby well. 

This belief often 
dignified scenes if two funerals 
approached the place at the 
same time, for each hurried the 
body ahead to try and get it 
into the burial place first. 
Some people went so far as to 
try to prevent by force the 
entry of the others. 


led to un- 
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by old women of the place who 
were skilled in the art and who 
were encouraged during the per- 
formance of their office by an 
occasional glass of whiskey. 
Perhaps the strangest feature of 
old-time wakes was the playing 
of wake games. These were party 
games like Hunt the Slipper or 
Forfeits, and while some of them 
might be played at other times, 
many were played only at wakes. 
A typical one was The Bees and 
the Honey, in which an innocent 
“ 90m ” was chosen as the “ hive ” 
and seated on a stool in the middle; 
he was then covered with straw and 
the “ bees ”"—other young men— 
“buzzed” around him searching 
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for honey. Each “ bee” took a 
big mouthful of water and all 
together spilled their mouthfuls 
into the “ hive ”. 

Another was The Horse Fair, 
in which a number of boys and 
young men were “horses” being 
put through their paces by a 
“dealer”, who called them 
appropriate names (a tall boy was 
the racehorse and a stout youth the 
cob, a big rough fellow the shire 
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while another player, the “ black- 


eC, 


smith ”, hammered the soles of his 


feet unmercifully. 
Other games were The Priest 
of the Parish, Buying the Oats, 


Fronsey Fronsey, Hot Hands, Fool | 


in the Middle, Selling the Pig, 


The Poloney Man, and there were | 


many more. Like so many other 


customs connected with death, | 


they must have come down from 
a very ancient time, perhaps, 


and an active young chap the indeed, from the old Funeral In 
colt) and made them show off Games of pre-Christian times. But 
tricks of running and jumping; if they were never meant to show 
one failed he was beaten by the anything other than respect for | 
dealer, or made to lie on the floor the dead in the ancient way. 
AY 
GO | ero 
It’s an Ancient Heresy | 
‘THERE has always been a tendency in the minds of the art- LD 
conscious to confuse the various arts, to suppose that tavel 
the effects of one art can be produced in another. Sometimes, whose fc 
it has been thought that the effects of a landscape, as pre- type—m 
sented in a painting, can be reproduced in words. tain plac 
From this notion sprang the long descriptions of places, others, | 
or things, that have from time to time been the fashion in particula 
both poetry and prose. From this confusion, also, sprang the Street t 
literary painting, the painting which tried to produce the these al 
effect of a story or poem... Head 
And again, writers have believed that they could achieve eer 
in literature, especially in poetry, the effects of music, and dee ex 
the present-day attempt at these effects among certain : 
modernistic writers is not so new as has been supposed; on —e 
the contrary, it is an ancient heresy. that gav 
Mary M. Cotum, From These Roots = . 
stretche 
A RABID golfer asked a noted sports authority : “ What is the And tra 
most important stroke in golf?” bridge j 
“The next one,” was the answer. stood ai 
tavern k 
THE acid test of our love for our country is our love for our which 


countrymen. 
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They say Robert Emmet had 
an office in the Brazen Head 


There’s an 
Ancient ‘Tavern 


in the Town 


JOAN TIGHE 
eu nnnne 


LD Dublin was a town of 

taverns. It had those taverns 
whose followers were of a distinct 
type—merchants gathered at cer- 
tain places, the political coterie at 
others, the legal lights had their 
particular favourites. In old Bridge 
Street there still remains one of 
these ancient inns: the Brazen 
Head. 

Over the pile-and-wattle bridge 
that crossed the Liffey at its 
narrowest part, where was the ford 
that gave Dublin its name—Baile 
Atha Cliath — the long road 
stretched away to Royal Tara. 
And tradition has it that at this 
bridge just outside the city walls 
stood an inn. Was this the old 
tavern known as the Brazen Head 
which today stands quietly back 


from Bridge Street, encircled by 
buildings, hidden from the passer- 
by? 

Local opinion says that the 
Brazen Head is from 600 to 800 
years old. And that could well be. 
Local opinion, however, also says 
that it is the oldest tavern in 
Europe, but that might be difficult 
to prove. 

The Brazen Head was certainly 
licensed in 1666 and it seems right 
to accept the tradition that says it 
was here a long, long time before 
that date ... perhaps under 
another name, perhaps as a smaller 
house. 

Richard Hayward says: 

“Close beside all these places of 
tragic but glorious memory (he is 
writing of Thomas Street and St. 
Catherine’s Church, outside which 
Robert Emmet was hanged) stands 
what must be the oldest inn in 
Ireland, a country not at all rich 
in ancient hostelries—the Brazen 
Head in Bridge Street. This was 
the meeting place of the United 
Irishmen, where came Wolfe Tone 
and Lord Edward and those other 
shining souls who were of the elect 
company, to plan for the liberation 
of their country, as well as the 
darker figures of Reynolds and 
Hughes to take part in the deliber- 
ations so that they might the better 
inform on their comrades and 
collect their Judas money. Stand- 
ing on the thoroughfare which has 
crossed the Liffey ever since the 
time of the ancient ford this inn 
probably goes back to the 13th 
century and we know that it was 
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fully licensed in 1666 and appears 
on some of the oldest maps of 
Dublin.” 

A window on the first landing 
bears an inscription to the effect 
that “John Lonergan halted here 
—August, 1786 ”; the old windows 
are of the type known as bottle- 
end ; there is a dent in the centre 
of each thick pane. 

A small room on the first floor is 
reputed to have been Robert 
Emmet’s office, and a writing-desk 
in the old bar below, said to have 
been his property, was at one time 
part of the furniture of his office. 

It would seem feasible that 
Emmet used the old inn as a place 
of business, his ammunition depots 
were all close about this district, 
and it would have been a con- 
venient spot to use as a meeting- 
place for his followers, where he 
could be contacted at short notice. 

It is not difficult even now, with 
the old inn encircled by buildings 
that almost seem to close it off 
completely, to imagine it in its hey- 
day when it stood proudly alone, 
its great stableyard echoing the 
coming and going of the coaches. 

From its windows the traveller 
might have gazed out and down 
the Liffey at the sailing ships that 
crept up to berth by the old 
Custom House. All the life and 
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colour of the river the traveller 


must have seen from the windows | 


of the old white-washed inn. 

The old sign still stands above 
the door—a replica of a man’s 
head and face ; that sign certainly 
stood above the door in 1668 when 
William Withering was the owner ; 
and in the Dublin Penny journal 
of 1833 a note recalls an advertise- 
ment of 1750: 

“Christopher Quin, at the sign 
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of the Brazen Head in Bridge | 


Street, being determined to con- 
tinue the wine trade as usual, has 
fitted out said house with neat 
accommodation and commodious 
cellars for said business, and being 
lately arrived from Bourdeau [sic] 
has imported a parcel of choice 
clarets of different growths the 
vintages of 1747 and 1748.” 


When the old stableyard, with | 


the passing of time, became out- 
moded and was partly built on, 
there still remained an entry to the 
old inn from Augustine Street. 
However, the property at the rear 
of the place was sold many years 
ago and the entry could no longer 
be used. 

But the Brazen Head, almost 
hidden from view in its own little 
backwater, still carries on its hos- 
pitable business, proud of its place 
in the history of Dublin. 


x 


[7 is rumoured that, in a new super-colossal film in which 
there are country scenes, the heroine makes a daisy-chain 


out of orchids. 


Dublin Opinion 


SOME secretaries spell atrociously—and others can’t spell it. 
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_ She Wished Him the Greatest 
Curse that Could Befall Him! 


OME TIME BEFORE THE VITAL 

battle of June 1, 1794 (the 
Glorious First of June), a sailor 
with the Irish name of Molloy met 
an angry young lady in a public 
room in Bath, then at the height of 
its glory as the holiday headquarters 
of the nobility and 
Britain. 

“Captain Molloy, you are a bad 
man!” said the young lady, her 
eyes flashing. “I wish you the 
greatest curse that can befall an 
officer. When the day of battle 
comes, may your false heart fail 
you!” 

Captain Anthony James Pye 
Molloy, of H.M.S. Cesar, bowed 
silently and walked past the young 
lady he had once been engaged to, 
and had heartlessly thrown over. 
But whatever about his private 
morals and behaviour, as a fighting 
sailor he was a brave man and had 
proved himself so. 

Yet, on June 1, 1794, his actions 
were such that he was marked down 
for court-martial, which came to a 
conclusion on April 28, 1795. Under 
consideration during the sixteen- 
day hearing was the charge that 
Molloy “ did not bring his ship into 
action, and exert himself to the 
height of his powers ” in the battle 
of June 1. 


wealthy of 


Luckily for him, his earlier 
record of bravery and courage came 
to his aid, and his punishment con- 
sisted merely of being dismissed his 
ship. 

Who can tell if his faint heart on 
June 1 was the result of that fatal 
meeting in Bath with the lady he 
had slighted? 


He won riches in India 

‘T° THE MODERN BUSINESS MAN, AN 
expense account (sometimes alas 

called a “swindle sheet”) often 

provides a means of extra income, 

in the shape of attractive per- 

quisites. 

In the hands of Sir Eyre Ccote, 
who played a big part in consoli- 
dating Britain’s position in India in 
the 18th century, an expense 
account seemed to become a preci- 
sion instrument of profit. In one 
year, it is stated, he received a sum 
of £18,000 in “ expenses” as well 
as a salary of £16,000. Not even 
our 2o0th-century  share-croppers 
could equal that. 

A County Limerick man, Coote 
went into the British army and was 
drafted to India. He fought under 
Clive at the battle of Plassey, and 
received rapid promotion. He was 
placed in command of the forces 
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moving against the Conte de Lally, 
and forced Lally to surrender at 
the battle of Wandewash, a battle 
which marked the beginning of the 
fall of French power in India. 

With the money he amassed in 
India, Coote was able to buy a big 
estate in Hampshire. He died in 
Madras on April 26, 1783. 


A Spare-time Informer 
E TITLE OF THE Most DIs- 
honourable Journalist That Ever 
Was might perhaps be awarded 
posthumously to “Doctor” Whalley, 
who was born on April 29, 1653. 

The son of a Cromwellian adven- 
turer, Whalley became a famous 
astrologer, almanac maker and 
medicine man. He was also a spare- 
time informer, and thanks to his 
paid prattle the brother of poet 
Ferdoragh O’Daly was taken and 
hanged. When Whalley died, Fer- 
doragh wrote a satire on the quack ; 
it could not be translated, so filled 
was it with terrible curses. 

Journalism? He was the man 
responsible for Whalley’s News 
Sheet, a scurrilous production with 
which he blackmailed prominent 
Irish citizens, 

A hater of Catholics, he fled the 
country at the time of King James, 
and did not return until the Battle 
of the Boyne had made it~Safe for 
him to do so. 

In many ways Whalley was that 
rarest of birds, a thoroughgoing 
scoundrel. 


Called him a Liar 


PRIL 15, 1887, SAW STORMY 


scenes take place in the House 
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of Commons. Under debate was the 
Irish Coercion Bill, and although 
the debate was an angry one it did 
not really erupt until Colonel 
Saunderson, an Orange member, 
rose to speak, 

He mentioned 


“traitors” and 


“ scoundrels ” and finally, looking | 


at Parnell, remarked: “I do not 
accuse the Honourable Gentleman 
for Cork or his friends of being 
murderers, but I accuse them of 
associating with murderers.” 
Parnell sat cold and unmoving, 
but almost every member of his 
party had jumped to his feet, 
demanding withdrawal. The 
Speaker refused to intervene, and 
Tim Healy rose and bluntly told 
Saunderson that he was a liar. 
Healy was suspended. Then William 
Redmond jumped up, and he, too, 


called Saunderson a liar. Next 
Thomas Sexton declared that 


Saunderson was a liar and a wilful 
and cowardly one at that. 

At that stage, Saunderson, 
apparently dreading the prospect of 
being called a liar over and over 
again, decided to apologise. 


Lock of Goldsmith’s hair 
APRIL 4, 1774, MARKS THE DEATH OF 

Oliver Goldsmith, the Irishman 
of “poverty, hardship and drud- 
gery ” who brought so much beauty 
into the world. 

He died in London, where he had 
made many exciting friends during 
the last few years of his life, but 
he belongs to the world. The mass 
of contradictions in his character 
served only to add to his charm and 
humanity. 

A dunce at 


school, he failed 
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utterly in a “fair number of 
attempts to set up in life ”, as much 
out of sheer negligence and sim- 
plicity as incapacity. 

Before he turned to literature, and 
some measure of happiness, he was 
usher in a school, an apothecary’s 
journeyman, a “poor physician”, 
a press corrector. Finally, after see- 
ing so much of the world and of 
men, he turned to the profession of 
author. 

“There was not a trace of love 
or lovemaking in his forty-six years 
of life,” states one record. But 
when he died a young lady, whose 
house he had often visited, begged 
for a lock of his brown hair. So did 
her sister and perhaps some 
day a romantic story of their affec- 
tion for Goldsmith may be un- 
earthed and published. 


Gossip for the Viceroy 
ON APRIL I, 1639, TO WENTWORTH, 
Earl of Stafford and Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, came news 
of a startling new development in 
personal transport in London—a 
notion called a “hackney stand ”, 
from which, it seemed, Londoners 


Backfire ! 


could book cars to take them to any 
part of their city at fixed rates. 

The letter to the Earl in Dublin 
from one “Gossip” Garrard, 
described the activities of a Captain 
Baily, who had quit the sea to try 
his hand at business. One of his 
financial experiments was to build 
four hackney coaches and he 
ordered the men placed in charge 
of them to wait for fares at the 
Maypole in the Strand. 

They had a fixed price list for 
journeys around town, and so suc- 
cessful were they that other free- 
lance hackney drivers took to wait- 
ing at the Maypole also the 
first taxi rank had been formed! 

“Everybody is most pleased,” 
wrote Gossip Garrard to the Lord 
Lieutenant. But Garrard wasn’t 
quite right: the shops were badly 
hit. Instead of strollers, ready to 
fall victim to profitable impulse 
buying, the streets were filled with 
the sounds of the hurrying hack- 
neys. The cars made so much noise, 
in fact, that M.P.s and country 
gentlemen who liked to keep rooms 
in town quit their city quarters for 
the quieter suburbs. 

J.E. 


SOMEWHERE in the West of Ireland a wealthy man lay on 

his death-bed. He called for his faithful chauffeur, who 
had been in his service for many years. 

“ Ah,” said the dying one, “I am going on a long and 
rugged journey—worse than ever you drove me.” 

“Well, sir,” said the chauffeur, anxious to console him, 
“sure there’s one great comfort—it’s all down hill.” 


L.R. in the Irish Catholic 


HATRED ts like acid; it will eat into your soul, and kill you 


before you die. 


J. M. WHITE 
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The liquid that’s the very 
stuff of life 


Mostly We're 


Made of 
SEAWATER! 


STEWARD M. BROOKS 


An huhndududuhudbudndndniebnseeene neni 


¥ seems fantastic, but the most 
complex substance on the earth 
—protoplasm, the “ stuff of life ” 
—is mostly water. The adult body 
is about 67 per cent. water, the 
new born baby 77 per cent., and 
the human embryo 97 per cent.! 

Therefore, being all wet, we are 
actually as aquatic as the other 
animals of Noah’s Ark. And let’s 
not forget our vegetable friends, 
for generally they are wetter than 
we, The cucumber, for instance, 
is almost 100 per cent. water. 

Does this imply that life origi- 
nally came from the sea? It surely 
looks so, especially since the pro- 
portion of mineral matter in sea 
water is about the same as that 
found in the body. 

Just as the water in the seas, 
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oceans, rivers, lakes, and ponds is} 
not static, so the water in the body} 
is not. Water seeps from the blood} 
into the water between the cells.) 
and the water between the cells} 
seeps through the cellular mem-} 
brane to mingle with the water} 
within. Conversely, water leaves | 
the cell to join intercellular water | 
and leaves the latter to join the 
water in the blood. 

Apparently, this continuous 
movement in opposite directions 
is well regulated for the percent- 
age of water in the three “ com. 
partments” at any given moment 
is remarkably constant. The physio- 
logist refers to this elaborate flow 
as water balance. 


But this is not all, as the man | 


on the Sahara looking for an oasis | 


will readily testify; to remain in 
balance the loss of water from 


the body must be offset by an | 


equivalent gain. 

In a typical day, a man loses 
close to 3 quarts of water—via 
urine (2 quarts), skin (1 pint), 
lungs (4/§ pint) and faeces (1/5 
pint). The water is replenished 
roughly as follows: fluids (2 
quarts), “preformed” water (14 
pints) and “ oxidative” water (4 
pint). 

Preformed water is the water 
trapped in food. Oxidative water 
is the water resulting from the 
burning of food. Burning involves 
the liberation of water; that is, 
the hydrogen in the food com- 
bines with the oxygen from the air 
to form water. 

Water intake 


varies greatly 


Copyright, King Features Syndicate 
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among animals. Not only does the 
intake increase with the size of 
the animal but also follows a defin- 
ite mathematical formula! Like- 
wise of interest is the time neces- 
sary for an organism to imbibe a 
quantity of water equal to its 
weight. A mouse requires five 
days, a cow two weeks, a camel 
three months, a tortoise one year, 
and a man one month. But the 
cactus beats them all—29 years! 

Since the body is a vitalised 
and intricately balanced mass of 
water, we can easily understand 
why many of our ills are directly 
or indirectly related to an im- 
balance. In the patient with a fail- 
ing heart, for example, one of the 
cardinal signs is oedema, or the 
accumulation of water in the 
tissues. 

This water-logged condition, fre- 
quently a threat to life, is treated 
with diuretic drugs. These potent 
stimulators of kidney function step 
up the formation of urine and ulti- 
mately lead off the dammed-up 
water. A single injection may effect 
the removal of as much as fifteen 
quarts. 

Glaucoma, a major cause_ of 
blindness, is a subtle example of 
water trouble. But the volume of 
water involved here amounts to 
only a few drops! The front 
chamber of the eye is filled with 
a fluid called aqueous humor— 
nearly 100 per cent. water. This 
fluid is constantly being formed 
and drained away by a tiny canal. 

In glaucoma, something happens 
which interferes with the drainage 
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unable to drink 
how do sea birds 
and marine reptiles 
their balance 2? Until 
recently, this was a _ trouble- 
some question. But it has been 
discovered that these creatures 
have in the head a special gland 
that extracts salt and ejects it 
from the body in a rather con- 
centrated solution. The salt- 
gland secretions of most sea 
birds are channelled to the beak 
and drip from its tip. In rep- 
tiles, the salt solution emerges 
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water 


as tears. 
ex ee H@ 
and the pressure within the 
chamber starts to climb. The 
modern treatment of glaucoma 


centres about surgery and drugs. 
One of the latest and most interest- 
ing drugs is Diamox, which inhibits 
the formation of the aqueous 
humor, thereby relieving conges- 
tion and pressure. 

The body canals suffer from a 
lack of water. A few examples of 
this include haemorrhage, burns, 
vomiting, diarrhoea and the patient 
unable to take water by mouth. 
Since blood, vomitus, and fluid 
stools are practically all water, it 
is obvious that a body in these con- 
ditions swings to a water deficit. 
As for burns, it is equally obvious 
that the damaged skin allows the 
plasma (liquid part of the blood) 
to escape. 

For haemorrhage and burns the 
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best remedy is water in the form 
of blood and plasma. For dehydra- 
tion due to acute vomiting or diar- 
rhoea, a solution of table salt in 
water is given intravenously. Fre- 
quently, it is necessary to add 
other minerals to the water such 
as potassium and calcium. 

How about the castaway on the 
open sea? As we know, “ Water, 
water, everywhere, /Nor any drop 
to drink” is absolutely true. When 
we take salty water into the body, 
it is first absorbed into the blood, 
and then into the spaces between 
the cells. If this were plain water 
some of it would pass through the 
cellular membrane into the cells. 


~ 
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But salt “holds” water and, 
since there is so much of it in 
relation to the amount within the 
cell, cellular water is pulled out 
to join the intercellular water. 

The intercellular water starts to 
build up, forces its way into the 
blood and eventually spills over 
into the urine. It turns out that 
for every quart of sea water the 
castaway drinks, he eliminates a 
quart and a half of urine, with the 
difference coming from the cells. 
And so death results from dehydra- 
tion. 

The raging sea means danger 
and death, the calm sea safety and 
life. So it is with the sea inside us. 


‘Tuey had been engaged for three years, but the date of the 
wedding had not been fixed. She was getting restless, 

but when she mentioned the subject he dexterously changed 

the conversation to physiology, of which he was a student. 

“ Yes,” he said airily, “it’s a strange but authenticated 
fact that the whole of the human body changes every seven 
years. You, my dear, are Miss McCarthy now. In seven years 
you will have changed completely. Not a particle of your 
present self will be left; but you will still be Miss McCarthy.” 

“Oh, shall I?” said the angry girl, tugging at a finger. 
“*T assure you I won’t. Here’s your ring!” 


WHEN a stupid man is doing something he is ashamed of, 
he always declares that it is his duty. 


BERNARD SHAW 


P4 Bear: “ Who drank my whiskey?” . 
Ma Bear: “Who drank my whiskey?” 
Younc Miss Bear: “ Hic, hic...” 
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Cameo of an old-time Dublin fishtng village 


RINGSEND was out 


on its own 


WILLIAM MacGUINNESS 


E were regarded as a strange 

lot. For 700 years the 
Murphys and the Whelans had 
intermarried with the Purcells and 
the Simms. But that didn’t matter, 
because in time they all became 
the same happy family and their 
sons and daughters became known 
as the Ringsenders, or the “ ray 
eaters from over the bridge”. 

When I was a child of eight, 
our village was invaded by what 
then seemed to me an army of 
men. They were all big foreign 
men from the country parts of 
Ireland, and their leader, the 
working ganger man, wore his 
cap back to front. And the order 
he gave his navvies was “ Knock 
Down Whiskey Row ”. 

I can still see myself as the 
child I was then, and I can re- 
member the hot salty-tasting tear 
that I licked off my little hand. To 
me it seemed that this was the 
end of the world. No longer could 
I spend my halfpenny in ould 
Granny Carey’s little shop. 

It wasn’t really a shop. It was 
just a little white-washed cottage 
the same as all the others, that 


were built in a row, and ran from 
the chapel to Tom Mellon’s shop. 
But Mellon’s was a real shop, and 
I remember that, even as a child, 
I didn’t like going in there. It 
wasn’t the same. 

Granny Carey’s was smashing. 
It had a green painted halfdoor. 
And there was always a load of 
logs or coal, or bundles of sticks, 
and an old pair of scales to play 
with, while Granny Carey went to 
get you a halfpenny apple or a 
halfpenny worth of bulls’ eyes. To 
me then, she was an old woman 
with cheeks as red as the rosy 
apples she would give you, if you 
went for a message for her. Like 
all the real Ringsend women she 
“always wore a shawl. And she 
had an apron with two large 
patch pockets, in which she kept 
her money. She was a_hard- 
working little huckster shopkeeper, 
the like of which one rarely sees 
today. And many the hard-up 
woman she helped out with the 
loan of a shilling. 

A few days later Whiskey Row 
was reduced to a heap of stones 
and rubble. Granny Carey’s wee 
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shop was gone forever. And even 
though the new blocks of flats 
were called “Whelan House” 
after one of my cousins, who was 
hanged in Mountjoy Prison during 
the Troubles, nothing could soften 
the - blow that robbed me of the 
happy moments I’d known under 
the smoky paraffin lamplight of 
Granny Carey’s shop. 

Ringsend, lying on the south 
side of the River Liffey in Dub- 
lin, was in my earlier years a 
historic place. It is recorded that 
Oliver Cromwell landed at the 
Shelly Banks and was chased back 
to the sea before he got halfway 
up the Pigeon House Road, by 
a crowd of hostile Ringsend 
women. 

Yet, we were a friendly race for 
all that, and the city people from 
Dublin knew that we made good 
friends or bad enemies. We were 
regarded as a clannish lot who 
were better left alone. For our 
motto was H.O.H.A., which meant 
“Hit One, Hit All.” 

This unity which was bred 
into us from birth had its draw- 
backs. For if you wanted a fight 
you had to take a tramcar into 
Dublin and look for a stranger, 
because, in Ringsend, we were 
all related. Ringsend in my young 
days had more characters to the 
square mile than I’ve met in the 
whole of London. But we didn’t 
regard them then as characters. 
To us they were just normal 
Ringsend people. 

Being reared on the coast we 
were all sailors, as our fathers 
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and grandfathers had been before 
us. And as a matter of fact, some 
of our grandmothers had gone to 
sea, too, as cooks on _ their 
husband’s schooners. 

We were a village that pro- 
duced some great soccer foot- 
ballers. Men like John Joe Flood 
and Joe Leonard. Not forgetting, 
perhaps, the most famous of them 
all, Bob Fulham, one-time captain 
of Shamrock Rovers. “Give it to 
Bob ”—that was the cry from the 
crowd when Fulham was on the 
field. Bob was a big man with 
a powerful drive. Once, while 
playing against the Italians, he 
took a free and kicked the ball 
so hard that when it hit one of the 
Italian players he was knocked un- 
conscious. 

Everyone in our village had a 
nickname. There was Bass B., 
Lucky M., Adabat F., Staleloaf 
M., Henry “The Wicked Chicken” 
P., the Greek R., Airedale M., 
Nordy K., Bomber F., Greasy- 
Meat G., Half a Cow C., Bungo 
P. and others too numerous to 
mention. 

Our grandfathers and some of 
our fathers were men who had 
gone around Cape Horn in sail- 
ing ships. And the best compli- 
ment that could be paid to a boy 
going to school in my time was 
for some old sea-dog to tell you 
that your father was a good 
sailor. 

I remember the day old Sailor 
Tracy told me that about mine 
as we stood chatting outside 
Ducky Austin’s. To me Sailor 
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Tracy was 
sailor. He was a man who was a 
legend among local school kids. 
And I honestly believe that he 


Ringsend’s greatest 


taught us more than the six 
masters we had in the school. A 
small little man, he always wore 
an overcoat and a_ battered 
sailor’s cap with a shiny black 
peak, and he smoked a blackened 
clay pipe that stank to the heavens. 

Sailor claimed he’d sailed so 
far North that the compass was 
reading South. He was my hero. 
And no boy could have asked for 
a better one. He had smoked 
opium in China, had learned 
Yogi in Tibet, had drank his way 
through three revolutions in 
South America, had dug for gold 
in the Klondyke and _ had 
“scutted” behind a stagecoach 
right across Canada. It was un- 
heard of for anyone to be con- 
sidered a character in Ringsend. 
And we were taught never to 
contradict our elders. If anyone 
ever doubted Sailor Tracy’s 
stories, I never heard them say so. 

Of course that was Ringsend in 
the “old” days, well before that 
bit of a war broke out with some 
fellow called Hitler. We really 
didn’t know it was on till a little 
Ringsend trawler, The Lucas, 
was sunk ; and Mrs. Connolly’s 
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three sons were the first three 
Ringsenders to die. We lost many 
more after that. And Johnny (Old 
Tom Ward’s son) joined the Irish 
Guards. I didn’t know him very 
well, but his granny was a great 
friend of my mother. Old Granny 
Ward, God rest her, at that time, 
was well over ninety, and she 
could remember the Fenian and 
Land League days vividly. So we 
learned our history first-hand. 

That was the Ringsend of long 
ago in the days of wooden ships 
and iron men. Many of the old 
landmarks had vanished the last 
time I was home, and some of 
the people I knew had been laid 
to rest. The old Ringsend clan 
are scattered to the four corners 
of the earth. Others have been 
housed in the new schemes in 
Ballyfermot and West Cabra. 
Though some remain, with all the 
people who moved in when the 
Corporation built block after 
block of new flats, if I went home 
today I might be mistaken for a 
stranger. 

But no matter where you 
wander, if you ever see a man 
walking down a street with his 
two hands in his pockets, kicking 
an empty can, just say, “ Hello, 
young fella,” for nine times out of 
ten, that man’s a Ringsender. 


“Foes she still sing at the prison concerts ?” 
“No. Some of the convicts objected that it wasn’t 


included in their sentences.” 


‘THE man who knows how will always have a job. The man 
who knows why will be his boss. 


Should we claim a little share in the immortal 
fame earned by the French inventor ? 


Did BRAILLE evolve from 
our OGHAM ? 


DR. GEORGE A. LITTLE 


jf any man could claim to have 
lit a candle for the blind, that 
man was Louis Braille. It was he 
who enabled the unsighted to read. 
It was he who shaped “ Night 
Writing ” to the needs of the blind. 

Louis Braille was born to the 
wife of the village saddler at 
Coupvray, twenty miles out of 
Paris. The birth took place in 
1809; three years later while 
playing in his father’s workshop 
he so injured his eyes with a tool 
that he lost his sight. 

At that time the blind were 
taught to read by the use of 
letters cut out in cardboard. It 
can quickly be realised that this 
system was almost useless for the 
creation of books. 

In 1821 Braille was a pupil in 
a school for the blind, the Institu- 
tion Royale des Jeuns Aveugles. 
A retired artillery captain, Charles 
Barbier de la Serre, offered to 
the Institute his system, the 
“ Ecriture Nocturne ”, which had 
been used by the French Army 
for’silent communications in dark- 
ness. 


The system was composed of 
symbols raised on paper in a 
series of dots something like 
Morse Code. Braille saw its ad- 
vantages for the blind and with 
the mental keenness, kindness and 
patience of the unsighted concen- 
trated on recasting it and bring- 
ing it to perfection. 

He made possible books for 
the blind. Today over 15,000 
blind people, here and in Britain, 
read Braille, as do thousands of 
others in the dozen languages in 
which it is used. 

Barbier de la Serre’s method 
for secretly conveying messages in 
darkness was not original, though 
its modern expression was pro- 
bably due to the old gunner’s in- 
genuity. For hundreds of years a 
European bloc of peoples, joined 
to each other by druidical prac- 
tice, and now collectively named 
Celts, used such systems in an 
area stretching from the Baltic to 
the Mediterranean. 

Caesar is the principal authority 
for information regarding this re- 
markable cult. Their language and 
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writings were secret and both 
were named Ogham—a name 
thought to be derived from a per- 
sonage in the Celtic Pantheon, or 
Galaxy of the Gods. Ireland had 
perhaps a very special place in the 
practice of this pantheistic creed. 


Most people have seen that 
form of Ogham script—Branched 
Ogham (Ogham Craobh)—on Irish 
pillar-stones; it recites a brief 
elegy of him who lies below. The 
system consists of a base (usually 
a corner of a monolith) which is 
joined by series of engraved lines 
meeting it from left to right, from 
right to left, at right angles 
through it, and finally cutting it 
at an angle. 

These groups are always in 
groups, one to five, recalling that 
the writing was probably sug- 
gested originally by the five 
fingers of each hand. 

The Alphabet of Ogham was 
based on the Greek alphabet, 
which even in Caesar’s time was 
used to write messages which 
were to remain secret from all 
those familiar only with Latin and 
the Gaulish tongues. This use 


Ae 


possibly accounts for Ireland’s 
veneration of Greek. 

This form of writing was of 
small use for literary purposes, 
but of considerable value in the 
mystification practised by the 
druids for religious purposes or 
in the interest of statecraft. The 
ancient inscriptions of Ireland re- 
present, says Macalister, “ the end 
of a tradition absolutely different 
from that introduced by the 
Church.” 

There is evidence of other 
secret means of communication 
besides that used on the pillar- 
stones—that was a mere by- 
product. 

The Book of Ballymote and, 
in a lesser degree, the Book of 
Fermoy contain references to 
Ogham in its many uses and 
forms—they were all considered 
not only discreet but mysterious. 

We hear, for instance, in one 
of the Tales how Lug Mac 
Ethlenn was warned by receiving 
a birch rod scored with seven 
cuts, of the abduction of his wife 
to Underworld. But the aspect of 
the oghams most apposite to the 
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present purpose is of those used 
to convey messages in a material 
manner so that either the sighted 
or blind could understand them 
and yet their content remain 
secret. 

Of the first series there were 
two main kinds, Cos-ogam, “ shin- 
ogham,” and Srén-ogam, “ nose- 
ogham.” 

In these the position of the 
fingers against a line represented 
by shin or dorsum of the nose, 
conveyed the message. In the 
second the cryptic use of words 
was used. 

One of these (which has never 
been lucidly explained) was 
Caechan-ogam (blind ogham). 

There were many similar, and 
their names make good illustra- 
tions of how they were used, for 
instance: Linn-ogam, Dinn-ogam, 
Ndem-ogam, Lus-ogam: here 
when a river, fort, saint or plant 
was mentioned (usually) the word 
immediately following was the 


operative word in a_ sentence 
planned to convey a_ secret 
message. 


There were many of these 
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systems but whether the messagé 
was conveyed by a notched stick 
or by reference to something hav- 
ing to do with the particular 
ogham used (say “sail ” in ship 
ogham) the effect was the same, 
the message was clear to “ dark” 
people—dark from any cause. 

These devices may seem 
childish to us now familiar as we 
are with modern forms of cypher, 
but rudimentary as they were 
they sufficed (with little elabora- 
tion) to serve the secret corres- 
pondence of Caesar Augustus and 
of Julius Caesar. 

There were many efforts made 
to render oghams more and more 
intricate. These were not very 
successful. However, there is no 
doubt that these systems excited 
interest and continued in use 
until a fairly late period. 

Is it then incredible to think 
that Barbier de la Serre’s army 
code was inspired by early Celtic 
usage on the Continent? Or is it 
presumption to think that we in 
Ireland may claim a little share in 
the immortal fame earned by 
Louis Braille? 


Night-Time Counted Most 
‘THE ancient Irish counted time rather by nights than by 


days. 


Thus in the life of St. Fechin we read: “ Moses was forty 
nights on Mount Sinai without drink and without food.” 
And in coupling together day and night they always put 


night first: night and day. 


ALL glory comes from daring to begin. 


EUGENE F. WARE 
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When time stood still in a 


fairyland of churning waters 


OVER THE 
BORDER TO A 
WORLD OF 
BEAUTY 


KEVIN MONTGOMERY 


_ many people in Ireland are 
in complete ignorance of the 
beauty of their native land. Some, 
it is true, visit Killarney and 
Glendalough, but the majority 
have never taken the important 
step of “ crossing the border”. It 
is quite a simple affair. Just a 
matter of getting the driver’s 
photo and papers in order, then 
the car and its occupants glide 
past the barriers without any 
bother. A whole world of beauty 
lies ahead. 

Four of us and the driver left 
Derry last summer on a golden 
morning early in July to see as 
much of County Antrim as day- 
light would permit. The road was 
at first uninteresting, in so far as 
there was nothing spectacular to 
be seen, but travelling for the 
first time along any road, no 
matter how ordinary, has a par- 
ticular thrill, as at each corner 


One’s expectations rise that some 
hitherto unknown delight may be 
revealed. 

As we drove along, the sky 
was clear and cloudless, so that 
we could see far away to the 
horizon on every side. Soon the 
Sperrin Mountains came into 
view on our right, towering 
against the skyline, a slight mist 
hovering over the highest peak. 
As we approached Dungiven our 
highest hopes were realised, for 
a panorama of breath-taking love- 
liness lay before us. The Pass of 
Glenshane opened out as our car 
wound its way along and every- 
one drew a deep breath of 
delight. 

There before our enchanted 
gaze lay the fertile valley of the 
Bann for miles on either side, its 
greens and blues and greys gently 
shading into each other, while on 
the extreme right the waters of 
Lough Neagh glittered in the 
morning light. We slowed the car 
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and stopped, the better to enjoy 
the wonderful view which 
stretched away to limitless dis- 
tances, with not a cloud or a mist 
to mar the visibility in any direc- 
tion. 

Soon we were heading for 
Belfast, on our first visit to the 
capital of the North. Our first 
glimpse of it, as we drove along 
the Antrim road, was really mag- 
nificent. Away to our left we 
could see the deep-blue waters of 
Belfast Lough, with houses 
perched precariously on terraces 
sloping down, while on our right 
Cave Hill crouched like a great 
beast of prey. We drove through 
the main streets, admiring Done- 
gall Place, the chief shopping 
centre. 

The shops were tall and 
spacious, with tastefully decora- 
ted windows. Opening off the 
place were arcades lined with 
windows displaying every variety 
of goods from Irish lace and em- 
broidery to Donegal tweed. A 
haughty Queen Victoria stands 
looking out over the city, the 
statue being surrounded by beau- 
tifully-kept flower-beds. The 
atmosphere was not unfriendly, 
even though the famous Orange 
lilies were already on sale for the 
12th of July. 

The next stage of our journey 
brought us by Greencastle and 
Carrickfergus to the seacoast. The 
run up to Larne, Glenarm and 
Cushendall must be one of the 
loveliest stretches of coast-road in 
the world. The road runs right 
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along the sea, with towering cliffs 
of sandstone to the left. A good 
road it is, too, and wide enough 
to take all the traffic. 

After driving through Cushen- 
dall we turned left, and after 
travelling about three miles down 
a side road we reached the Water- 
falls of Glenariff. The noise of 
the falling waters was deafening as 
we approached, but the sight of 
them made us forget all else. 


There, tumbling down from a | 
great height, higher than we could | 


see, came cascades of creamy, 
foaming, bubbling water, racing 
chasing, tumbling, falling into a 
dark deep pool which, in turn, ran 
along to join the turbulent waters 
of still other falls. On the right 
side of the main falls, a path with 
a rustic hand-rail for safety has 


been cut out of the cliff-side, so | 
that one may climb up to the very | 


sky—or so it seems—on one side, 
and then cross over the falls by 
a bridge and descend on the other 
side. 

Trees, shrubs, ferns, mosses, 
all kinds of rock plants, grow in 
great luxuriance everywhere, so 


that it is always evening—no 
bright sunlight penetrates the 
leafy screen except here and 


there, where it lies turning the 
waters to gold, and beckoning the 
climber to go higher, ever higher. 
Time stood still in that fairyland 
of churning waters. 

The next stage of our journey 
was across the Glens of Antrim, 
so often praised in song and 
story. The name “Red” Glens 


What’s in a Name ? 


No matter what it holds, no bottle mentions it on its label 

or coat of arms. They call the lovely things of the world to 
witness: roses and stars and swallows and feathers and the 
names of beautiful places and famous men; but of their 
contents not a word. 

Why is this? Why, of course, the word or name is half 
the effect. It is not generally known that distillers are so 
well aware of this that there are hundreds and hundreds of 
names patented on their lists so that no rival can get hold 
of them and charm their customers away. All the glens of 


Scotland and bonnie Dundee are on the list. 

And these names or words do more to sell their distillations 
and brews than the awful faces of depraved old topers (on 
the hoardings that advertise beer) can do to persuade you 


to refrain. . 
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can never be appreciated to the 
full until they are seen, as we 
saw them that July afternoon with 
the blood-red scar of a sandpit 
across the deep green of the 
fields. The fertile land of the glens 
is watered by many streams that 
trickle or tumble down the hill- 
sides, their faint tintinnabulation 
an echo of the giant roar of the 
falls at Glenariff. And so, praising 
God in our hearts, we drove 
home through Ballymena, Port- 
glenane, Kilrea, towns all busy 
decorating their streets for the 
coming celebrations of the 12th. 

Another day found us heading 
for the Giant’s Causeway. For- 
tune favoured us with sunshine in 
golden glory all day long. We 
skirted the eastern shores of 
Lough Foyle, then through Cole- 
raine, up to Portstewart and 
Portrush, two beautiful seaside 
resorts which lay sleeping in the 
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midday sun. We passed the ruins 
of Dunluce Castle. 

At last we reached the Cause- 
way. We had read and learned 
about the hexagonal prisms and 
the gleaming white chalk in 
geology books, but how different 
was the original. The words lost 
all meaning before the solemn 
splendour and magnificence of 
the scene that lay before us, every 
colour of rock or sky, sea or 
stone, every outline heightened 
and brought into sharp relief by 
the burning light of the July sun. 

Imagine, if you can, a vast 
amphitheatre of rock rising to an 
enormous height, in the walls of 
which a narrow path is cut which 
must be trodden by many feet. 
As one walks along, the Atlantic 
swell washes the rocks, the waves 
breaking in white foam as they 
curl and wind in and out through 
tortuous caves in the cliffs. 
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The most thoughtless and 
superficial is over-awed by this 
majestic work of God’s Almighty 
Hand, where His power is made 
manifest by the giant forces of 
nature acting on rock and stone. 

If “Rocks are His written 
words”, what message is con- 
veyed to man’s mind by these 
gigantic columns of basalt, these 
massive hills of lithomarge, these 
extraordinary shapes, formed by 
centuries of weathering, and by 
the violence of earth movements? 

After traversing the path 
around the first amphitheatre, one 
comes to an archway in the rock, 
through which it is possible to 
continue on around another bay. 
But here the path is dangerous, 
and only the most intrepid or the 
most eager in pursuit of know- 
ledge will venture. From the 
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archway a long, low line of rock 
can be seen to the north-east, 
This is the coast of Scotland, 
which seems very near on a clear 
day, and where one will find 
almost the same rock formation 
as in Antrim. Rathlin Island, too, 
looms up to the right. 


All colours in the Giant's 


Causeway are deep and glowing, | 


Whether the sky or sea be mild 
or minatory, grey or gay, the 
rocks tower deeply black, or 
darkly red : no white chalk adds 
lightness to the scene, as at Port- 
rush. The impact of such a tre 
mendous and awesome sight on 
the mind is beyond description. 
One can but advise all those who 
have never seen this wonderful 
corner of the Antrim-Derry 
plateau to visit it as soon as pos 
sible. They have much to learn. 


Apple ’n’ Eve 


QO/’REILLY asked his three friends how many apples Adam 
and Eve ate in the Garden of Eden. 


“One,” said Duffy. 


“No,” contradicted Murphy. “ Eve 81 and Adam 812— 


total 893.” 


“How clever,” said O’Reilly. “ But you’re wrong. Eve 
814 herself and Adam 8,124 himself. Total 8,938.” 

Cassidy who had remained silent up to this now butted 
in: “ You’re all wide of the mark! Eve 8,142 know how it 
tasted, and Adam 28,142 find out the same thing. Total, 


36,284.” 


"THERE is hardly a more common error than that of taking 
the man who has but one talent for a genius. 


A.H. 
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You'd better flash a 
wedding-ring and learn 
the word “ Casada” 


Driving 


in Spain 
is No Fun 
VERA DE R. O’BYRNE 


HEN you go to Spain on a 

motoring holiday, your in- 
surance company issues a grim 
warning. They put a sticker on 
your green International Insur- 
ance Certificate which says that in 
Spain both vehicle and driver are 
often “detained” after an ac- 
cident. This is very necessary and 
makes one doubly careful. But 
| someone should issue a special 
| warning notice to women drivers 
cae ewer.” 

For in Spain, if you drive 
alone, you are a phenomenon. In 
| France you are easily accepted, 
and hotel receptionists just say: 
“Ah, madame est voyageuse.” But 
in Spain everyone you meet says 
wonderingly: “ Dona sola?” 

The village woman says it as you 
pull up at the petrol pump—and 
her companion adds sympathe- 
tically, “solita?” The Guardia 


Civil says it as he comes to have 
a good look at what landed in his 
village. The people outside the 


café make eloquent gestures: 
“ Sola?”—and all Spanish males, 
whatever their age or condition, 
consider themselves called upon to 
put a speedy end to this unnatural 
state of affairs... 

So you'd better flash a wedding- 
ring and learn the word “ Casada.” 
If they then ask where your 
marido is, the answer to that one 
is a smile and “no hablo espagnol.” 

Spanish women motorists are 
few. In two long tours of Spain 
I saw no more than half a dozen, 
invariably with another woman, 
never with a male passenger. They 
drive baby cars or three-wheelers, 
seem scared to death, creep slowly 
along the crown of the road and 
appear to be trying to look both 
ways at once, 

Spanish roads are good—in 
spots. Extensive road-building 
seems to go on all the time, yet 
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the roads do not seem to last. Per- 
haps it is the nature of the under- 
lying terrain; they develop pot- 
holes and corrugations and sub- 
side quickly: Some of them make 
a Rhodesian feel quite at home. 

If you come upon a notice read- 
ing: Precaucion Obras—this may 
mean a number of things. Occas- 
sionally it only means that road- 
work has been carried out recently 
and that someone forgot to re- 
move the notice. Conversely you 
may come upon roadwork without 
any notice. But these two magic 
words are also subject to many 
other interpretations. 

They may mean that you will 
presently meet a couple of types 
with wheelbarrows filling in pot- 
holes, but do not assume that this 
is the only possibility. 

On one occasion I had just 
passed a small car, which had 
accelerated and raced me. I was 
travelling at fair speed when the 
notice showed up. I reduced 
speed. Suddenly I found myself 
on top of a hill. 

Here was something for which 
this non-committal notice had 
certainly not prepared me. The 
road was right up. Nothing but 
sharp uncovered rocks. The tar- 
mac ended abruptly and where it 
ended were three large humps 
like ocean waves. At this spot the 
four wheels simply left the 


ground, the car took off like a 
plane, and when she landed, be- 
haved like a bucking bronco over 
the stones. 

I went on, shaken, and came 
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upon four more stretches of 
“road” like that within the next} 
few kilometres, with ne’er a warn | 
ing of any sort. While topping 
another hill I was faced by a bus 
and a lorry, travelling abreast 
Luckily they were both out of 
breath, apparently having raced| 
one another up the steep hill. $ 
they were moving slowly and 
asthmatically and I was able to 
take evasive action. 

Generally there is little traffic 
on the roads in Spain. This 
makes bus and lorry driver 
assume there is none around th 
corner. What is more logical, in 
the circumstances, than taking th 
corner on the wrong side? Wha 
is more fun, than turning th 
highroad into a racetrack ? 

Spanish motorists practically 
sit on the horn, and in narrow 
streets of ancient cities pedes 
trians scatter and scurry like 
scared chickens. On occasion | 
have flattened myself in th 
nearest doorway in a street hardly 
wide enough to take a car, hop 
ing my skirts would not get 
caught in the slipstream. 

In Spain it is necessary to hoa 
when approaching bends, other 
wise pedestrians, cyclists, donkey) 
or mule drivers will not for 4 
moment realise you might & 
around. And so the mule drive 
who is jogging along with a hug 
load of hay will suddenly an 
without warning turn his thre 
mules, inspahned in single file 
across your bows. Or a burro wil 
emerge from a concealed sid 
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road and will be sitting on your 
bonnet before you realise it. 
Frequently newly-built roads 
by-pass small villages but on 
older roads one may unexpectedly 
find oneself in a narrow main 
street, almost close enough to 
touch the front doors and cer- 
tainly close enough to get a kick 
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picking quietly on the side of the 
road in a small village decided to 
dive across just as I drew abreast. 
I stood on my brakes and avoided 
it, and a very old man shouted: 

“ Muy bien, muy bien.” 

I shall never know whether it 
was my quick reaction and driv- 
ing skill which drew this tribute, 


and; on the mudguard from the burros or the fact that I was prepared to 
le to} tethered at the front doors. exercise them for a _ lowly 
Everywhere there are dogs, feathered biped in a _ country 
traffic cats and chickens which show where motorists seem to recog- 
This suicidal tendencies. A chicken nise no close season. 
rivers 
d the B 
al, it} ~~ Coward, Is It ? 
1B the [7 was Willie Wilde, Oscar’s journalist brother, who reported 
Wha’ in a London newspaper a classic example of the Bull. It 
3 the was during the hearing of the Parnell Commission, which 
= had been set up by the British Government to investigate 
tically) grave charges against Parnell by The Times, which were 
arrow later to be exposed as clumsy forgeries. 
vedes- One of the Irish witnesses had been asked by cross- 
like| examining counsel whether he didn’t consider himself a 
ion | coward for lowering his head and running away when 
| the} someone presented a gun at him. 
hardly “* Coward, is it?” came the answer. “‘ Wasn’t it better for 
- hop me to duck me head and take to me heels than to be a corpse 
t ge LC. 
» hos It's Not a Trick 
other You may have seen a man performing the trick of blowing 
nkews smoke from his ears and thought that you were being 
for 1 deceived by an optical illusion. But such is not the case. There 
t be is, in fact, a small air passage—the eustachian tube—which 
dca connects the ears with the back of the throat. 
h Grasp your nose, close your lips, and attempt to exhale, 
: . and you will feel the breath passing through this tube to 
y the outside air by way of your ears. 
“= Ireland’s Saturday Night 
0 < ONE should take good care not to grow too wise for so great 
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a pleasure of life as laughter. ADDISON 
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He drilled his Indian army 
in Irish—for strategic 
reasons 


THE RAJAH 


from 
Tipperary 
KENNETH MacGOWAN 
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EORGE THOMAS, the Irish- 

man who became a Rajah, 
was born in Tipperary in 1756. 
When very young he decided to 
join the Mercantile Marine as a 
sailor. But he soon lost his love 
for the sea and at the age of 
twenty-two deserted his ship at 
an Indian port and joined a hill 
chieftain in the Carnatic. 

He then enlisted in the army of 
the Nizam of Haiderabad, in the 
Decan, as a private soldier, and 
so he embarked on the career 
which was to bring him fame. 
And although he had little educa- 
tion, his soldierly manner and 
keen intellect brought him 
through many problems. 


After remaining in that army 
for five years he set out for Delhi, 
a hard, treacherous journey of 


well over 1,000 miles. But he 
made it and, when only fifty miles 
from Delhi, entered the State of 
Sandhana, which was ruled over 
by the Begum Somru. There he 
joined her army and it was not 
long before she realised he had 
all the qualities of a good soldier; 
she promoted him to be the head 
of her battalions. 

Thomas devoted his spare time 
to the study of military tactics, 
His skill was put to the test when 
the Emperor Shah Alam was 
besieged in a nearby fortress, 
With 1oo men and only om 
cannon he rescued the Emperor 
and won the praise of all, 
especially the Begum. 


Both Thomas and this great 
woman had many things i 
common. They were the children 
of poor parents and his influence| 
over her was so great that ther 
became close friends. The greatest 
proof of her confidence it 
Thomas was borne out by th 
fact that, guided by his example, 
she became a convert to th 
Catholic Church. | 

The next position which tk 
Irishman chose was that of civil and] 
military administrator of the ter} 
ritory along the northern borde) 
of the Empire, which was com) 
stantly under attack by the Sikhs 
This was a strange task for om) 
who could neither read nor writt 
—governing a territory biggt| 
than his native land. Throughow 
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“No, you can’t cook them, Mademoiselle, but they make 


good bait for tourists.’ 


the State he was affectionately 


known as “Jehazi Sahib” or 
“His Honour the Sailor.” 
But Thomas had many 


enemies, and during one period of 
his absence French officers plot- 
ted against him, with the result 
that he was dismissed by the 
Begum. With all the money he 
had—about fifty pounds—and a 
small band of faithful followers, 
he offered his services to a 
Mahratta Chieftain and was com- 


Dublin Opinion 


missioned to raise a force of 
1,000 infantry and 100 cavalry. 

He had also to rule three 
districts. 

As soon as he arrived in the 
territory his army was attacked 
by fierce natives and suffered 
some deaths. But Thomas turned 
defeat into victory by inviting the 
attackers to join up with him, for 
he realised that they were good 
fighters and would make an 
excellent army. 
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While in this territory, Thomas 
had many narrow escapes from 
death. Once, when travelling 
alone and armed only with a 
sword, he was attacked by six 
natives, but managed to beat 
them off though he suffered 
minor injuries. He was not one to 
neglect even the smallest thing 
and when disease struck his army, 
he gave over the comforts of his 
own tent to the sick soldiers and 
sold the horses to provide money 
and food for his men. 

To the north-west of his dis- 
trict lay a territory named 
Hariana, or the “Green land”. 
It consisted of about 3,000 square 
miles of land and had no ruler. 
It seemed to remind Thomas of 
his native land and he took pos- 
session of it. 

The work he undertook there 
is perhaps best described in his 
own words, “ At Hansi (the capi- 
tal of the new state) I established 
a mint and coined my own cur- 
rency of rupees, which I made 
current in my army and country. 
I employed workmen and _arti- 
ficers of all kinds, and cast my 
own artillery, commenced musket 
making and powder—and in 
short, made the best preparations 
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for carrying out an offensive 
or defensive war.” 

He also introduced a pension 
scheme for his soldiers and for 
the widows and children of those 
killed in action. He gradually ex- 
tended his territory and soon be- 
came known throughout India as 
“George the Conqueror ”. When 
the Begum Somru, who had 


exiled him, was in trouble, he | 
went to her aid and won back | 


her rights. 

His love for his homeland 
always remained with him. He 
even drilled his army in Irish and 
claimed that this was a great ad- 
vantage from a strategic point of 
view. When the urge to return to 
Ireland took possession of him he 
quickly got under way in August, 
1801. By the following New 
Year’s Day he had 


dictated his memoirs. 

However, he was destined 
never to see Ireland again, for, as 
he was about to set sail on his 
homeward voyage, death struck 
—on August 22nd, 1802. He was 
only forty-six years of age. This 
gallant Irishman was laid to rest 
in the military cemetery im 
Bahrampur. 


Vicar: “Hello, Mrs. Hayes, it is nice to see you taking a 


tramp into the country.” 
Mrs. Hayes (angrily): 
husband!” 


TELEGRAM from a new father to his mother: 
lations. You have just become a baby-sitter.” 


“Td have you know this is my 


“ Congratu- 


reached, 
Benares and it was there that he’ | 
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Care to Search 


for 
Biddy Early’s 
MAGIC BOTTLE? 


LONG Aco I WAS TOLD THAT IN THE 

neighbourhood of Feakle, Co. 
Clare, it was a vital question to ask: 
What happened Biddy Early’s blue 
bottle ? 

But a book has provided me with 
the answer. Its title is The Middle 
Kingdom, the sub-title, The Faerie 
World of Ireland, the publisher is 
Max Parrish of London. 

D. A. MacManus tells very well 
the story of Clare’s renowned 
magic woman. The story goes that 
her son, who was a famous hurler, 
once had the doubtful experience 
of being conscripted into hurling 
for one team of the Little People 
against another. His prowess won 
the game for his side. 

The grateful members of the team 
young Early had helped to victory 
presented him with a large, empty, 
pale blue bottle, without a cork 
and transparent. Not much of a 
prize, you’d say off-hand. 

But they told him to give the 
bottle to his magic mother, who 
would know what to do with it. 
Biddy did. When she held it in her 
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— 
excellent army. 


Leinster 


Ulster Munster Connacht 


hands it filled up with a swirling 
Opaque mist in which she could 
read signs and portents. It became 
her compass and guide in her 
magic arts. 

But when she was on her death- 
bed, in the 1870’s, and had made 
her peace with the Church and the 
parish priest, she gave orders that 
the bottle was to be thrown into the 
waters of Lough Kilgarron. 

Where sharing the fate of the 
Brand Excalibur it lies, to the pre- 
sent day, under the waters of the 
middle mere, Perhaps some lucky 
fisherman may have the luck to fish 
it up. 

PATRICK LAGAN in the Irish Press 


Galway 
WE HEAR OF THE SWANS AT COOLE 
as early as 1906. Yeats was 
writing (“Mr. Yeats is compos- 
ing”, said the maidservant to 
George Moore on his arrival. “ Will 
you take a seat in the drawing-room 
and wait till he is finished ?”) The 
Shadowy Waters. Moore was to pre- 
pare the first draft of a Diarmuid 
and Grania on which they were to 
collaborate, with some intervention 
by Lady Gregory. Moore came on 
Yeats down by the lake, “a tall 
black figure . . . wearing a cloak 
which fell in straight folds to his 
knees, looking like a great umbrella 
forgotten by some _ picnic-party.” 
As they talked, writes Elizabeth 
Coxhead in Lady Gregory (Mac- 
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millan), there came a great clamour 
of wings, and the snowy plumage 
of thirty-six great birds rushing 
down the lake, striving to rise from 
its surface. At last their wings 
caught the air . . . [I turned] to 
Yeats, saying, “ You’re writing your 
poem in its natural atmosphere .. .” 
I begged him to tell me whence this 
flock had come, and if they were 
really wild swans; and he told me 
that they were descended originally 
from a pair of tame swans who had 
re-acquired their power of flight, 
and that the thirty-six flew back- 
wards and forwards from Coole to 
Lough Couter, venturing farther, 
visiting many of the lakes of Gal- 
way and Mayo, but always return- 
ing in the autumn to Coole. 
The collaboration foundered in 
absurdity. 
Times Literary Supplement 
review 


Wicklow 


FEW TOURISTS CAN RESIST THE SIGN 

which says: Hollywood Post 
Office. And Miss Ann Guirk, the 
progressive young postmistress, is 
accustomed to having cameras 
focussed on the shop which she 
runs with her mother. 

She knows that pictures of it will 
be shown with cultivated nonchal- 
ance among the holiday snapshots 
in the winter-night post mortems; 
that its shadow will be projected on 
movie screens in far corners of the 
world. 

She knows, too, what is in the 
minds of the visitors when they 
come in to buy cards which will 
carry the Hollywood postmark over 
the greetings. 
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She is only sorry that the joke 
must fall flat in the face of the 


Gaelicisation of place-names; for | 
the postmark which Miss Guitk | 


must imprint on the cards says— 
not Hollywood, but Cnoc Ruadh. 
An Irish scholar might confuse 
it with Redhills, County Cavan; but 
none would associate it with Beverly 
Hills, yet the tourists’ sense of 
humour brings them closer to the 
truth than they think, for it is said 
that an emigrant from Hollywood, 
County Wicklow, gave the name of 
his home parish to Hollywood, 
U.S.A., when he owned that parcel 
of land which was later to become 
synonymous with films and fantasy. 
The emigrant was Matthew 
McGuirk, a grand-uncle of Miss 
Ann Guirk. It is possibly only one 
other incongruity in a strange story 


that, while the Irish branch of the | 


family dropped the Mc, the Amer- 
ican branch maintained it. 
I.M. in the Irish Independent 


Armagh 
[N His Irish Sketch Book (1842) 
W. M. Thackeray wrote: 
“The little town of Portadown, 
with its comfortable, unpretending 
houses, its squares 


and market | 


places, its pretty quay with craft | 


along the river—a steamer building 


in the dock close to mills and ware- | 


houses, was a pleasant conclusion 
to the ten miles drive, that ended 
at the newly-opened railway 
station.” 

Almost 119 years have passed 
since then, and now this “ litte 
town” has developed into 4 
borough with a population of over 
19,000. Its geographical position i 
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Northern Ireland is most central, 
and Portadown is surrounded by 
most beautiful country. A visit in 
apple-blossom time is an unforget- 
table experience. 

Situated on the River Bann, on 
its way to Lough Neagh, river craft 
no longer ply to and from its quay, 
but on numerous roads leading 
from the town there flows a con- 
tinuous stream of commercial 
vehicles to all parts of Northern 
Ireland and to many places in the 
south. 

Here, too, is one of the centres 
of industry in Ulster. Flour milling, 
food products, fruit processing and 
canning, and the manufacture of 
linen, carpets, pottery, lace and 
clothing, give employment to many 
of the townspeople. One of the old 
spinning mills is now used as a 
chicken hatchery, reputed to be 
the largest in Europe. 

S. McCrea in Christian Herald 


Dublin 
J IS ONE OF THE CHARMS OF 

Dublin, and of O’Connell Street 
in particular, that nobody seems to 
be in a hurry. 

You reach it by the magnificent 
approach of O’Connell Bridge span- 
ning the Liffey, that dark brown 
stream whose waters might almost 
be stout already without any admix- 
ture of malt. 

Immediately in front of you 
stands O’Connell himself, the 
Liberator, wrapped in his “ Repeal 
Cloak” and standing upon a great 
bronze drum, around which are 
grouped such oddly assorted per- 
sonifications as Patriotism and the 
People, Eloquence and the Arts, 
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Commerce and Courage. and Eire 
breaking her chains. 

There is a much higher monu- 
ment than O’Connell’s in the very 
centre of O’Connell Street, a tall 
column, one of the highest in these 
islands, surmounted by the figure 
of Nelson. Just as the early Chris- 
tians supplanted the pagan images 
by the figure of St. Peter, so the 
Irish might have been expected to 


replace Nelson by some local 
worthy. After all, they had no 
reason to be enamoured of any 


protégé of Pitt. But Nelson remains 
on the top of his column as un- 
moved as his opposite number in 
Trafalgar Square. 

Irish people are charming and 
attractive. They seem to have 
leisure to pass the time of day with 
you, and more especially if you are 
a stranger in their midst. The 
Dubliner’s wit and “ Blarney” is 
world renowned, and there are still 
plenty of “characters ” ready at all 
hours of day or night to direct the 
stranger ... to advise him. . . best 
of all to discuss politics and 
religion with him over a pint of 
stout, in the intimate and smoke- 
laden atmosphere of a Liffey-side 
pub. 

Rotary (London) 


Down 

‘THE CISTERCIANS DEVOTED MUCH 
time to agriculture. In medieval 

times they were expert on land 


drainage, cultivation, wool produc- 
tion and cattle. One of their money 
boxes found near the chancel of the 
Cistercian Abbey of Greyabbey in 
1811, once held the coinage of the 
Order of prayer and farming. 
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It is a strongbox made of cast, 
and then turned, bronze, circular 
and truncated or bucket shaped. It 
is about 2in. in diameter acress the 
mouth, tin. deep and about r}in. 
inside the bottom. The box is 
ribbed on the side for strength, with 
punching and pellets ornamentation 
on the heavy, hinged lid. The 
triangular figures scratched on the 
inside of the lid and the bottom of 
the box may have some sitnificance, 
as the Cistercians were noted for 
their skill in trigonometrical land 
surveying. 

Silver and other coins found in 
this box dated from the reign of 
Edward III. This was no doubt the 
metallic purse of the Abbet of Grey 
Abbey, and dates at least from the 
14th century. 

C. J. Ross 


Lettrim 
NEAR MY HOME IN CouNTY LEITRIM 
badgers are fairly common, and 
we have two setts in our garden. 
Both are in a nearly impenetrable 
mass of brambles and nettles on a 
sloping bank dropping down to 
water-meadows, 

By lying on my stomach I was 
able to worm my way one day last 
October down one of the tunnels 
made by the badgers under the 
brambles. I found one was an old, 
well-established sett, occupying an 
old rabbit-warren with four main 
entrances. Some twenty yards away 
vas a new sett with only one en- 
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be a success. 
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A FOOL and his money are soon invited places. 
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trance. This I took to be the new 
home of a cub I had seen some time 
previously. It was connected by a 
well-worn path with the big sett. 

I had always heard that badgers 
are very clean animals, but I was 
surprised to find a “ latrine” in 
front of each sett. This consisted of 
a line of five shallow holes scocped 
in the ground about rft. apart and 
some 3ft. from the entrance of the 
ett. In the case of the new sett 
there were only two holes. Each 
hole had been filled with droppings 
and when full, a new one dug. 

The most recent hole contained 


droppings of the previous night. | 


These droppings were of interest in | 


that I could see no signs of fur, 
feathers, or bones; they were mainly 
composed of husks of chestnuts and 
small: pieces of root. 

This, I think, shows that badgers 
are chiefly vegetarian and only 
rarely turn to eating chickens and 
young birds, although one was 
killed at a nearby farm by a dog 
while it was trying to get into a 
chicken house. 

I also found a “nest” of grass 
cuttings taken from the grass verge 
of our drive, which we had recently 
cut. These had been taken into the 
brambles and made into a nest 
underneath an _ evergreen bush 
beside the main badger path which 
crosses the drive and goes to our 
orchard. 

D. GORDON GRAHAM in The 
Field 
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This Finnish writer was 
fascinated by his visit to an 
outpost of Ireland 


What They 
Asked me 
in TORY 


OLOF ENCKELL 
enue 


REMEMBER well my first 

meeting with the people of 
Tory Island. I had been making 
my weary way around the project- 
ing cliffs on the northern side, and 
when I turned back over the 
boggy slope I noticed that the work 
of the harvest was being inter- 
tupted here and there. The news 
of my arrival had spread and, in 
spite of the tactful reserve towards 
my person which everyone im- 
mediately displayed, it was im- 
possible for them to refrain from 
an occasional stolen glance to see 
what I was about. 

A little way off from the fields, 
I sat down on a stone to smoke. 
After a while, the man nearest me 
laid aside his reaping-hook, looked 


absently around, as if intending to 
rest a moment, and then walked 
in my direction with a slowness 
which was apparently intended to 
give his approach an appearance 
of chance. 

“Fine day,” said he, with a 
vague gesture of his hand. 

“Yes, indeed,” I answered. 
“It’s fine weather for the harvest.” 

“Gran’ day,” he agreed, and 
squatted beside the stone. I offered 
him a cigarette, and for a long 
time we smoked in silence. 

Gradually all work ceased in the 
fields below us. No longer did the 
men and women stand with bent 
backs; they straightened up, their 
heads turned towards me and the 
man smoking by my side. 

After a while they began to 
approach the stone, one by one, 
all with marked slowness, anxious 
not to seem intrusive or inquisitive. 
In a few minutes I found myself 
surrounded by a large crowd of 
men and women, at least- thirty or 
forty persons. 

When the first murmured greet- 
ings had died down, dead silence 
fell on the gathering. All looked 
at one another, and the silence 
seemed laden with suspense. 
Finally, one of the men turned his 
face towards me, cleared his throat, 
and said: 

“T heard you are from Fin- 
land?” To which he added, with a 
note of cautious inquiry in his 
voice: “I suppose you have cows 
in your country?” 

I answered that there were cows 
in Finland. The exchange released 
a confused medley of Gaelic 
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Suddenly there was dead silence 
again. The spokesman plucked up 
his courage. 

“T suppose you have plenty of 
money?” he asked. 

I shook my head, and was met 
by astonished and _ incredulous 
smiles. The natives spoke among 
themselves for a long time, steal- 
ing glances at me every now and 
then as if they were summing up 
my words and my whole person- 
ality. Gradually the commotion 
ceased and gave way to a new 
silence and a new question. 

This was the first time I had 
experienced conversation in the 
Grand Manner on Tory Island. 
There were only two parties to it: 
the island and myself. The dia- 
logue proceeded at a very slow 
tempo, and was full of surprises, 
and every single bar in the enter- 
tainment consisted of three beats. 

First came the corrent of Gaelic, 
followed by nods and headshak- 
ings, then the dead silence filled 
with suspense, finally the question 
and answer rang out clearly in the 
surrounding hush. Every question 
was introduced by a slow, rather 
reflective: “I suppose e 

It appeared that the spokesman 
could not choose his questions in 
complete freedom. During the 
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murmur which broke the stillness 
at regular intervals it was proposed, 
supported and decided what ques- 
tion should next be asked. There 
were questions regarding fishes 
and fishing-gear, cows and horses, 
seed varieties and turf, rain and 
winter storms. 

Each time I mentioned a new 
Finnish expression, all listened 
with craned necks, and then the 
word was repeated in a peculiar 
series of oddly accented cadences. 
We had marvellous fun. When my 
audience discovered that matches 
are “ tulitikkuja” in Finnish, they 
were beside themselves with de- 
light; the women, in particular, 


laughed so much that they just 
choked. 

No one thought any more about 
the yellow oats that waited in the 
half-mown fields, the strange, gay 
conversation continued hour after 
hour under the blue Sunday sky. 
I awaited the moment when the 
discussion would shift from my 
country and its language to the 
people of Tory themselves. This 
occurred with the question: “ How 
do you like this island?” 

My declaration that I found 
Tory one of the most wonderful | 
places I had ever visited caused | 
obvious pleasure. 


NOTICE in city store: “You will enjoy your purchase all 
the sooner if you take it with you.” 


Notice in another city store : 


“Why take it with you? 


We will have it waiting for you when you reach home.” 


A MAN who gives in when he is wrong ts wise. A man who 


gives in when he ts right is married. 
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Alcohol should be a pleasant, useful part of 


general diet, not a separate indulgence 


THE BEST TEMPERANCE DRINK 


STEPHEN GWYNN 


EMPERANCE does not mean 

doing without things. It means 
using with decency and discretion 
the resources for enjoyment at our 
command. Nobody disputes that 
beverages which contain alcohol 
are enjoyable; but because they are 
often used intemperately, many 
hold that this resource should be 
forbidden to the temperate, for 
the sake of the intemperate. 

I am an Irishman and I was for 
some years in Parliament; my sense 
of the evils inflicted by drunken- 
ness was so great that I would at 
one time have supported a pro- 
posal for total prohibition in 
Ireland. America’s experiment con- 
vinced me that prohibition would 
be disastrous, and the problem 
now presents itself to me thus: 
By what means can intemperance 
best be discouraged ? 

I recognise that much has been 
done to lessen drinking in Ireland 
by artificially raising the price of 
intoxicants; yet I do not think it 
has made the people temperate. 
Take off the heavy taxation and 
many would get drunk as often 
as their means permitted. The 


Condensed from Memories Of Enjoyment (1946) 
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only way to induce temperance is 
by a change of habits; and I 
notice one fact about my country- 
men. They scarcely associate the 
ideas of food and drink. Alcohol is 
no part of their diet. 

Now, the sober countries in 
Europe are those where men, 
women and children regard a form 
of alcohol as part of their normal 
fare; and their people seldom drink 
except when they eat. The conse- 
quence is that what they drink 
certainly does them no harm, and 
probably does them a great deal of 
good—if only because it adds to 
the pleasurableness of existence 
and prompts care about the 
preparation of meals. 

It is therefore possible to find 
a drink which will not deny its 
consumers the pleasurable effects 
of alcohol and at the same time 
will not predispose them to in- 
temperance. This drink is natural 
wine. Natural wine is, in my 
opinion, the best temperance 
drink; and I give my reasons. 

It is generally believed that 
alcohol taken apart from food is 
more injurious than if consumed 
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with meals. It is certainly more 
ikely to make its consumers 
drunk under these conditions. 
Now, although a good many people 
use whiskey and water, or some 
such form of spirits, as an 
accompaniment to food, it is not 
deniable that spirits are more often 
taken between meals than at meals. 
In the United States, before pro- 
hibition, it was usual to have only 
water at dinner; alcohol was taken, 
for the sake of its alcohol, at other 
times. The end was prohibition. 


Further, it is the fact that the 
moderate spirit drinker always 
tends to increase his dose; and 
this is true, even when he drinks it 
as a beverage with his meals. That 
is the real danger signal. If alcohol 
could be only had in the form of 
distilled liquors, I should be much 
less sanguine of finding a temper- 
ance drink that I could recommend 
with safety. 

Beer is a very different matter. 
But—looking at the matter still 
from an Irishman’s experience—I 
recognise that much of the 
drunkenness in Ireland has been 
the result of porter. The trouble is 
that beer drinkers, even in so 
reasonably conducted a country as 
Germany, must be drinking all the 
time. The beer-habit tends to 
drinking between meals, which is 
not the path of temperance. In 
point of fact, many men like a 
glass of beer better apart from 
food, and though it goes well with 
beef, beer does not naturally ally 
itself to cookery. The proof is that 
it can hardly be used at all in 
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sauces. But one thing is certain, 
Any man who injures himself by 
beer drinking, who becomes in- 
temperate in beer drinking, does 
so away from the table. Beer 
adapts itself naturally to the 
public-house: wine does net. Even 
in the wine-growing countries, you 
will see more bock than win 
ordered in any café. 

Perhaps the best point about 
wine as 4 temperance drink is that 
it does not tempt one to drink 
apart from food. I am, of course, 
not talking of port, nor of cham- 
pagne, neither of which is a natural 
wine, but of the ordinary simple 
fermented juice of the grape. The 
wine-growing peoples of Europe 
use wine whenever they eat, and 
they seldom use it in excess be 
cause this is their chief use of it 


Red wine, even the best, is 
scarcely palatable without the 
accompaniment of food; and 


though white wine is, yet for some 
reason there is not the temptation 
to consume glass after glass of it 
which is felt by many with beer. 
Wine gives the human frame what 
the human frame craves; it is 
sedative no less than stimulant; 
but it gives it sufficiently in a very 
moderate dose ; and among those 
who use it habitually there is no 
temptation to increase that dose. | 

However, so far as the mass of | 
our people are concerned, in these 
islands, there is no use in preach- | 
ing wine drinking. Taxation puts 
up the price inordinately. But at 
least one may say that temperance 
reformers should approach the | 
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subject on its merits, and consider 
whether in practice the drinking 
of natural wine in this country 
ever leads to intemperance. In my 
opinion there is a case to be made 
for lessening the taxes on what is 
the most useful and least harmful 
of all alcoholic drinks . . . But 
there is always a demagogic argu- 
ment, that if the tax on wine is 
lowered, the tax on beer and on 
whiskey must come down in the 
same ratio, proportional to the 
alcoholic strength. The case is 
never considered on its merits, not 
even to ask if lowered duty would 
increase the revenue—as is 
possible. 

Wine is supposed to be the rich 
man’s drink. True temperance 
would try to make it the poor 
man’s drink, as it is in all the 
Latin countries. Setting the 
manual worker out of the question, 
there is to be considered the 
enormous class of small salaried 
men, Yet it would need a revolu- 
tion to make them understand 
what the introduction of wine into 
their homes—and not merely as 
a drink—might mean : how small 
a touch of wine makes all the 
difference to scores of dishes ! 


Wine is not a public house 
divinity : it sits by the hearth. 
If a man shares a bottle with his 
wife, the café sees very little of 
him. What the French worker 
spends on drink, who gives wine 
to his wife and family with their 
food, as part of their food, is 
probably less than his neighbour 
spends who does his drinking out 
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of doors, and between meals. And 
even in this country there are 
thousands who would spend less 
on alcohol and spend it more tem- 
perately if they used wine with 
their dinner ; for they would be 
less often in the pub. 

A true temperance drink is a 
drink that you can drink at home. 
The worst thing against all this 
crusade against alcohol is the 
attendant rise in taxation, so that 
it so often limits what should be 
the common possession of the 
family to the man’s own selfish 
enjoyment. As a consequence, in 
the eyes of his children, the public 
house, and what it sells, acquire 
a sort of sinister halo: whereas 
the child brought up in a house 
where wine is on the table as often 
as food has no more fear of it 
than of the fire on the hearth ; it 
is a good, friendly creature and, 
if he is devout, he thanks God 
for it—and so he ought. No lure 
of the forbidden attaches to it. 
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In short, in countries where 
wine is the usual drink of rich 
and poor, the attitude of man, 
woman and child towards drink is 
one of temperate enjoyment. Its 
strength does not seem to matter. 
The wines of Italy or of Spain are 
potent, but the people are none 
the less sober. The Latins have 
made of alcohol what it should be 


He Robbed Himselj 
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—a pleasant and useful part of 
general diet, not a separate indul- 
gence. Their public arrangements 
for eating or drinking all conform 
to and comply with this concep- 
tion. Wherever you can get wine 
you can get food; and wherever 
you can get food you can get wine. 
That is how to promote true 
temperance. 


SLEEP-WALKERS have even been known to rob themselves. 

An interesting case of this nature arose in the French 
courts some years ago. A dealer, who preferred to keep his 
savings on his premises rather than in a bank, was horrified 
to find one morning that his money was missing. 

Suspicion immediately centred upon his assistant, who 
was subsequently convicted for the theft. Some time later, 
however, the dealer awoke one morning and noticed that his 
foot was badly cut—a fact which puzzled him since he had 
not observed it the previous night. 

But knowing that he was prone to sleep-walking, the 
dealer immediately began to look around his bedroom for 
some explanation. At once his attention became focused upon 
a broken glass which appeared to have been knocked off a 
bedroom cupboard which he rarely used. 

Curiosity prompted him to open the cupboard door. To 
his amazement and relief he found his lost money inside. 
In the course of one of his nightly excursions the dealer had 
evidently chosen another hiding-place for his money. 

G. L. in the Evening Herald (Dublin) 


Generous Accolade 


SAID one sage in a Dublin select lounge: “If Einstein had 
produced his theory of relativity by the Liffey, there’d be 
a dozen fellows who'd tell you what a fool he was when they 


went to school with him.” 


There is only one memory of a celebrity’s early days 
which is regarded as a generous accolade. That is when the 
old chap in the corner wrinkles his brows at a name before 
his eyes light up and he crows: “ Don’t I know your man? 


was in jail with him.” 


JoHN JELLEY in the Daily Mail (London) 


—— 


“A natural and unspoiled genius” 


He Guards the World’s 3 bi" ano “ne 


Largest Monolith 


and trusted friend of 


3 

; 

: man, novelist, poet, 
; the aborigines 


JAMES HOLLEDGE 


LMOST dead in the centre of 

Australia is an enormous hump 
of stone that is rapidly becoming 
one of the country’s biggest 
tourist attractions, In the immense, 
lonely, mostly uninhabited desert 
of the “Centre”, it towers 1,100 
feet above the limitless plain. Five 
miles in circumference, its sides 
are so precipitous that there is 
only one place at which even local 
aborigines will attempt an ascent. 

Ayer’s Rock has been described 
as the world’s largest monolith. 
Three hundred miles from the 
nearest settlement of Alice Springs, 
it is to its 3,000 or so annual 
visitors probably the most drama- 
tic sight in all Australia. 

From a distance it looks like a 
great red monster crouching in 
the sand, a mass of constantly 
changing colour from the varying 
light. From every angle there are 
indescribably beautiful hues, rang- 
ing from the softest shades to 
deep red and bright orange. Tiny 
clumps of vegetation dot the 
surface where wind-blown seeds 
have lodged in crevices. On the 
summit are eroded corrugations 
forming miniature valleys. Rock 


pools surrounded by green shrubs 
and flowering grasses provide 
idyllic oases, Altogether Ayer’s 
Rock is an awe-inspiring freak of 
nature. 

Its official caretaker is a chunky, 
white-haired, leathery-looking little 
man named William E. (“ Bill”) 
Harney, a bushman-adventurer 
who has spent a lifetime in the 
Australian outback and who, by 
his simple, unaffected character, 
has made himself a _ legend 
throughout the Continent. 

Bill Harney has long been the 
best-known citizen in the wild 
frontier land of Australia’s 
Northern Territory. No man 
knows more about the Australian 
aborigine and his customs, 
laws, myths and origins. To 
“ Billarney ”, as they call him, 
thousands of these aborigines have 
given trust and friendship known 
to no other whites. 

Ethnologists and anthropologists 
recognise Harney as an authority. 
For many years few scientific 
expeditions have ventured into the 
“ blackfellow country” of the 
north without Harney along as 
consultant. 
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Tough, wiry, burned as brown 
as a nut by the tropic sun, Bill 
has been called “a natural and 
unspoiled genius”. He has been 
poet, author, philosopher, wan- 
derer, bushman, cattleman, 
pearler, soldier, beachcomber— 
and now guardian of the biggest 
rock in the world. 

Born in 1895 in Charters 
Towers, Queensland, he had no 
more than a couple of years’ in- 
different schooling. His Irish 
father was a wandering goldminer. 

At eleven he was off—and he 
has been a roamer ever since. He 
started as a five-shillings-a-week 
offsider to a cattle drover in the 
Cape York Peninsula. All over 
Northern Australia the boy 
travelled and worked. He educa- 
ted himself round campfires read- 
ing Shakespeare, Plato, Aristo- 
phanes and anything else he came 
across. 

Bushmen carried heavyweight 
mental fare in those days. On the 
track often for six months or a 
year, it was useless putting a novel 
in their packs. They wanted some- 
thing solid that would keep them 
going night after night, something 
they could argue about and quote, 
something that made them think. 

Bill enlisted in 1915 and served 
in Egypt and France. When he 
got back in 1919 he says he was 
“disgusted with discipline and 
people”. He got a horse and set 
off into the uninhabited Queens- 
land bush. Finally he stopped at 
Borroloola on the Gulf of 
Carpentaria. It was only a small 


JOHN JELLEY in the Vauy Mau (London) 
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cattle centre, but it boasted a 
magnificent library of 3,000 
volumes kept in a hut. 

Someone had applied to the 
Carnegie Trust for a grant of 
books. Apparently unaware of 
Borroloola’s size and population, 
officials despatched scores of cases 
of books. For Bill it was bliss. 
Oblivious of the heat, dust and 
flies, he sat down in Borroloola 
and read through the books as 
long as his accumulated army pay 
lasted. 

“Erudition was the aim in 
Borroloola in those days,” Harney 
recalls. “ Stockmen, drovers, pros- 
pectors, sundowners and mission- 
educated natives gathered every 
night in the hotel. Each man had 
a book under one arm and a 
bottle of rum under the other. 
We’d argue about everything from 
Homer to Shaw until the small 
hours.” 

With a partner, Harney took up 
land in newly-opened country for 
a cattle run, It was stocked with 
a lucky £650 sweepstakes win on 
the 1921 Melbourne Cup. 

Two years later Harney, tired 
of the routine, sold out and went 
to Darwin, bought a lugger and 
saw out the 1920s pearling up 
and down the coast. 

In 1929 he married a half-caste 
aborigine girl, Linda Beattie. 
Shortly after she contracted tuber- 
culosis, so he sold his lugger and 
took contract work building fences 
and sinking bores through the 
Northern Territory. 

Two children were born. One 
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Valllys. ZOLA 


CULSUiLaliL, 


HE GUARDS 


of them—a girl—died and was 
followed by her mother. Bill 
brought up the other child, a 
boy, himself and later sent him to 
school in Adelaide. He was 
drowned in his teens, rescuing a 
native baby from a flooded river 
on a holiday visit to his father. 

In 1940 Bill became a Govern- 
ment Patrol Officer, safeguarding 
the welfare of natives working on 
Northern Territory cattle stations. 
His long contact with the 
aborigines, his sympathy and 
common sense were highly valued 
officially—but Bill himself found 
it did not pay very well, for most 
of his wages went in providing 
small comforts, food, clothing, 
medicines and so on for necessit- 
ous aborigines he met on his 
patrols. “ Billarney ” became their 
version of Santa Claus. 

It was not that, however, but 
the routine of officialdom, the 
“thrall” of “working for a 
master”, that led Harney in 1947 
to resign and become Australia’s 
best-known beachcomber. 

He leased a few acres on a 
beach at Two Feller Creek— 
about six miles across the bay 
from Darwin. There beneath a 
huge banyan tree that casts a 
shade seventy-five yards by fifty 
yards, he built himself a house. 

Books by Bill began to appear 
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regularly and spread his reputa- 
tion—the poignant Taboo (on 
racial discrimination); his adven- 
ture-packed autobiography, North 
of Twenty-three Degrees; Brim- 
ming Billabong (a fine novel of 
aborigine life) and several others. 

When, in 1957, Harney’s Life 
Among the Aborigines was pub- 
lished in England, it was described 
as “a rich, vibrant picture of 
savage tribal life that few white 
men ever see”. 

Beneath his spreading banyan 
tree Harney wrote, philosophised 
and lazed. Occasionally he stirred 
to guide various expeditions and 
parties into little-known portions 
of the Australian north. 

In 1948 he was engaged by the 
American National Geographic 
Society to accompany their expe- 
dition into unexplored Arnhem 
Land and locate a tribe of primi- 
tive stone-age tribesmen who had 
never previously seen whites. 

Between trips Harney was con- 
tent to sit in the shade of Two 
Feller Creek and count his bless- 
ings. Few writers, artists, scien- 
tists and explorers who hit Darwin 
failed to make a call on the beach- 
comber. Bill did not go round 
picking up pieces of driftwood in 
the classic beachcombing manner. 
His life rather meant simple liv- 
ing, close to nature and the sea. 


LITERATURE is the art of writing something that will be 


read twice. 


CyRIL CONNOLLY 


Few children fear water—unless soap is added. 


7 is 100 years since Lola Montez died. She is the only 
woman to be listed in Chambers’s Encyclopedia as an 
“‘ adventuress ”. 

Sometimes she claimed to be the illegitimate daughter of 
Byron, at other times the daughter of the King of the 
Cannibal Islands, but usually she plumped for coming from 
Seville. In fact Lola was born in County Limerick. 

She soon began to make her mark on the world. Married 
to an Indian Army officer, at seventeen she was driving the 
cantonments mad. On her return to England, abandoned by 
her husband, what could Lola do but go on the-stage in 
London—as “ Donna Lola Montez, The Andalusian En- 
chantress””’? There is no doubt that Lola was a marvellous 
looking woman, and she knew how to put it across. The 
bloods in the stage boxes cheered her until their monocles 
misted over. Soon all Europe was cheering for Lola. 

“T must hook a prince,” she declared, reaching for the 
Almanach de Gotha. Better than that, she hooked a kinge— 
Ludwig of Bavaria. She made him very happy; and ruinzd 
his life, poor old man. The Bavarian court was never the 
same again. Doting old Ludwig was made to get rid of her, 
but Lola did not care. 

She went off to America, where her ship was greeted in 
New York harbour with a salute of twenty-one guns: what 
matter that it was meant for somebody else on board? Out 
in the Golden West, Lola lived in a mining camp and kept a 
grizzly bear for a pet. Occasionally she would take a turn 
on the local boards for old times’ sake, and the miners loved 
her. 

All over the world Lola carried on her wild life, wrote 
her autobiography, set up as a beauty expert, had a go at 
spiritualism, found time to get married three times more: 
and then, incrediblv, on January 17, 1861, at the age of 
forty-three, Lola Montez (born Eliza Gilbert of County 
Limerick) died. | Perer D. Smitu in a B.B.C. broadcast 


For Future Use 
MAN (at police station): “‘ Could I see the man who was 
arrested for robbing our house last night?” 
Desk Sergeant: “ This is very irregular. Why do you want 
to see him?” 
a want to ask him how he got in without awakening my 
wife.” 


THE QUEEN FROM COUNTY LIMERICK 


“ Elbow-deep in notes, I used to meditate how 
hard it is for the punter to win” 


I WAS A BOOKIE’S CLERK 


GERARD FAY 


WAS sent for interview from 

a shorthand school to a firm 
called Civility, of which nothing 
was known at the school office. It 
was quickly revealed that Civility 
was a bookmaker, and that the 
politeness of the company’s name 
was exceeded only by. the gentle- 
manliness of the proprietors, 
Major Messervy and his younger 
brother Keith. 

The major was the sort of 
stereotype which survives only on 
the stage. He could not have 
been anything but a professional 
British soldier, and he could not 
have held lower than field rank. 
The younger brother was a bit 
more the man-about-town type, 
with cigarette holder and a dif- 
ferent sort of tailor. The major 
held up one finger. Keith offered 
me a job in the O’Connell Street 
branch at a pound a week. 

So here I was in my first job, 
earning my first wages as a 
bookie’s clerk. It always saddens 
me when mentioning my first job 
that it is necessary to add “ not 
on the course”. The bookie’s 
clerk on the course is the man 
who keeps the book: he must be 


Cl on Hmnmmn@ 
HE author is London Editor 
of “The Guardian” (Man- 

chester). His father was Frank 
Fay, one of the two bro- 
thers who were closely identi- 
fied with the Abbey Theatre in 
its early years. 


a genius at mental arithmetic and 
have powers of concentration 
which enable him to keep up with 
his master when tickets are being 
passed out at a high speed, and 
to compute without any electroni- 
cal aids, and be ready with quick 
accurate answers about large and 
complicated sums of money. 

My sort of indoor work was 
much more leisurely, though on 
big race days we might be on our 
feet, on the move, for six or seven 
hours without a break. When it 
came to calculating what was to 
come on a winning docket we did 
not need to do it in our heads 
but could use ready reckoners, 
We did not have to relate one bet 
to all the others in the same race 
except for reporting by telephone 


Condensed from Passenger to London (Hutchinson, London. 2§s.) 
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to head office anything which 
came under the heading of a 
“big bet”. 

There were rules about whether 
the book or the customer had the 
odd halfpennies, otherwise no 
margin for error was allowed. lf 
anything was missing at the end 
of the day it had to be made up: 
for this the manager kept a small 
reserve built up from the days 
when there was some inexplicable 
surplus of a few shillings. The 
books were scrutinised not only 
by Mr. Keith and the major, but 
by a government inspector who 
dropped in without warning to 
see that proper returns were 
always being made -of our contri- 
bution to the betting tax. 

The first thing I had to learn 
at Civility was precision. In weeks 
I could add up at the speed of a 
bank clerk, and count notes too. 
After a couple of months I could 
with complete confidence mark a 
docket for a winning horse two 
shillings each way at 7 to 4 on 


without opening my _ ready 
reckoner. 
After three months I could 


detect the various devices used by 
some of the customers (especially 
the women) to attempt frauds on 
the firm; they were so transparent 
that only a fool would attempt to 
use them, but occasionally some- 
one dropped on to a new method. 
This was a great lesson in life, 
for some youngsters may get into 
their late twenties before they 
realise what depths human beings 
can sink to, driven by the greed 
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for picking up a few shillings. 
You could also learn about not 
judging by appearances. There 
were sharp smart-looking gigolos 
from a nearby dance hall, who 
walked around in a lordly way and 
all had clothes tailored in the 
West End of London. But they 
were so short of money that they 
used to rush out between dances 
to bet with the two or three shil- 
lings they had just earned. 
There was a collarless’ cloth- 
capped illiterate who owned a 
stevedoring firm and a couple of 
cinemas. This was Archie, who 
even more than the clerks on the 
course was a phenomenal per- 
former at mental arithmetic. He 
could not read or write a word, 
but could go down to the quays 
and look at a cargo to be put in 
a ship. After a few moments’ 
muttering he would announce that 
it would occupy so many cubic 
feet, and he was always right. 
That a mind incapable of cop- 
ing with the written word could 
even master the conception of 
cubic measure—which together 
with many other aspects of 
mathematics always eluded me— 
was surprising. But he could do 
more complicated figuring; his 
dockets on which he daily “ in- 
vested ” anything up to {10 were 
full of up-and-down cross trebles, 
each-way accumulators, and all 
the other devices which the 
serious backer uses when he be- 
lieves he can name several win- 
ners on the same day. These 
rarely came off very profitably, 


though he sometimes broke even: 
but win, lose or draw he could 
work out (after somebody had 
read him the results and starting 
prices) exactly how much we 
owed him even when it came to 


about half a crown on a ten 
pound permutation bet. 
Besides being quickly taught 


not to give trust easily, and not 
to judge the book by the cover, I 
also learned enough about horse 
racing to keep me out of one 
peril for the rest of my life. 

The chief practical lesson was 
learned after closing time each 
night when the deep drawers 
under the counters (we worked, 
by the way, behind bars) had to 
be emptied out and the money 
counted. Elbow deep in notes 
and up to the wrists in silver I 
used to meditate on how hard it 
was for the punter to win and 
how the clever bookie could not 
lose. Who was I to try reversing 
this well-tried process ? 

But of course there are excep- 
tions to all such rules : I learned 
where to look for inside informa- 
tion, who was backing what horse 
and for how much; and occa- 


sionally there was even as straight 
a tip as we got from an Aga 
Khan stableboy about a horse 
called Rustum Pasha. So in our 
privileged position we did not 
lose money, which is just as well 
for we were poorly paid. 

One of my colleagues, an 
Olympic diver, used to limber up 
by doing handstands on the edge 
of the counter: he once tried to 
teach me diving at Blackrock 
Baths, but in that as in so much 
else I was unteachable, although I 
could swim well. I mentioned my 
Olympian friend because he was 
a notable exception to the theory 
I had worked out that the bookie 
must inevitably win. We used to 
talk dreamily over cups of tea by 
a poor flickering fire on winter 
days while waiting to hear that 
the stewards somewhere in 
England had announced no rac- 
ing. How were we ever to earn 
more than a pound or two a 
week, plus whatever unreliable 
extras could come from informed 
punting and skilful billiards ? 

My friend was, like many an 
industrious apprentice before him, 
determined to become a master 
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himself and he asked why 
shouldn’t he and I get together 
and start a small book on our 
own ? I knew that there would 
be neither capital nor approval 
from my father for this, and told 
him so. In the end he did set up 
by himself, long after I had left 
Civility, and when I inquired how 
he had done the answer was that 
he had been bust within a year 
and was in the process of slowly 
re-establishing himself. So my 
rule was as mutable as any other. 
I had more money than was 
good for me at that age and speni 
most of it on food and drink and 
clothes. In those days Dublin was 
not quite the epicurean city it has 
since become, though Jammet was 
at his best and the Bailey flour- 
ished. My tastes were cruder, 
running to meals like steak and 
chips and tea and toast, which 
used to cost two shillings at the 
Palace. We drank in moderation. 
My father died and my 
guardian’s first executive act was 
to tell me that I must give a 
week’s notice from such unsuit- 
able employment. So my life as 
a bookie’s clerk (more enjoyable 
than any employment I was to 


There’s The Rub! 
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have in the next seven or eight 
years) came quickly to an end, 
leaving me with eighty pounds in 
a post office savings account, big 
money then; and a distaste~for 
gambling on horses and a deter- 
mination to back modestly even 
when I knew the beast was going 
to win, and a deep suspicion of 
people with certain sorts of facial 
expression. 

This last is hard to explain, but 
I will never forget the shifty look 
in the eye of the bookkeeper from 
a most respectable company whe 
put up a proposition to me ina 
Mooney’s bar. It was that I do 
the substitution trick for him by 
giving him back a losing docket 
so that he could write a winning 
bet on it. My rake-off would be 
one third and we could not fail. 
I knew we could not fail—to 
finish up in Mountjoy jail, and I 
said so. 

I have met respectable men, 
possibly even bookmakers, since 
then with exactly the same look in 
their eyes and I assume, in the 
absence of some clear evidence 
otherwise, that they are to be 
treated with suspicion. Once or 
twice I have been proved right. 


A PARISHIONER, asked by the parson after the health of her 
husband, who was suffering from rheumatism, replied : 
“ Mighty bad, sir ; ’'ve been rubbing him down all night 


with imprecations.” 


QwrR days are like identical suitcases; all the same size, but 
some people can pack more into them than others. 


The Magnificat 
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Bottled-up emotion is the executive’s bugbear 


MANAGERS’ DISEASE: 
Is It Fact or Myth? 


MICHAEL O’BEIRNE 


HEN you open your news- 

paper these mornings you 
are likely to come upon at least 
one reference to that fairly new 
but privileged class known as 
Executives. Although the term 
originated in America it quickly 
spread to Europe and to these 
islands; indeed in modern, re- 
surgent Ireland it is now common 
currency. 

But what makes the business 
executive so topical is not, as a 
tule, his outstanding success in 
some top-ranking job, but the 
mundane question of his, health. 
All over the world the business 
executive is prone, so they say, to 
a strange ailment called “ Mana- 
gers’ Disease ”. 

Statistics confirm the reality of 
this world-wide phenomenon: that 
people in their early fifties—and 
especially those in the executive 
category—are apt to feature un- 
expectedly in obituary notices. 
Cause of death is frequently given 
as coronary thrombosis, a term 
now self-explanatory, yet new 
enough to have sent me hunting 
through my dictionary to the 
Revised Addenda (1956). 


Clearly this is a serious matter, 
and one which, in view of the 
present-day average extension of 
life expectancy, demands thorough 
investigation. And in the highly- 
industrialised countries that is 
already being done. Quite recently 
in Western Germany the incidence 
of heart disease in young execu- 
tives reached such alarming figures 
that the government set up a 
special Medical Department to 
probe “ Managers’ Disease”. 
Similar inquiries are being pursued 
in Britain through the Institute of 
Directors’ Medical Panel. To 
American clinics devoting attention 
to this matter there has been 
added, in New York, one known 
as “ Executive Health Examiners ” 
which in its first year was attended 
by 3,000 patients. 

Although this clinic does not 
actually treat its patients, the 
physical examination is extremely 
thorough. Quoting The New York 
Times: “The examination is 


interrupted at intervals, while the 
patient catches his breath, for a 
coffee break, a continental break- 
fast, the use of a telephone, dicta- 
tion and other items calculated to 
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put the worried visitor at ease.” 
The patient’s psychological state is 
not ignored, and advice may be 
given about the handling of 
situations involving stress. 

In Yugoslavia, it was reported 
last year, an Austrian doctor went 
somewhat farther in an effort to 
cure “ Managers’ Disease”. His 
treatment, costing £350 per month, 
consisted of Spartan life in the 
open including long treks in bare 
feet, a morning and evening cold 
plunge and a dict of raw vege- 
tables. 

It seems to be generally agreed 
that executives, who as a group 
incline to overweight and nervous- 
ness, become gradually absorbed 
in their work to the exclusion of 
normal exercise and recreation. 

It is not, however, simply a 
combination of ambition and false 
standards which brings the modern 
businessman to nervous break- 
down or worse. Conditions are 
more complex today than they 
were at the turn of the century, 
when the man at the top was not 
just an executive, but the Boss, a 
father-figure to be respected and 
obeyed. Twentieth-century free- 
doms put a strain on the execu- 
tive’s qualities of leadership: he 
must strive to win respect and 
loyalty at a time when, paradoxic- 
ally, such qualities are at a dis- 
count. 
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The efficient executive will, of 
course, command general respect 
because of his ability to see farther 
and think faster than most people. 
That is what makes him an execu- 
tive. But his over-all plans depend 
upon the goodwill and skill of 
many workers, foremen, charge- 
hands and department heads. 

Bottled-up emotion then—it is 
admitted—is the cause of the 
various forms of Managers’ Dis- 
ease, including ulcers, nervous ex- 
haustion and heart trouble. The 
executive should take at least a 
little exercise, but his way of life 
is so cushioned that he cannot or 
just plain won’t. Instead of cycling 
(or walking where possible) to 
work, as doctors advise, the execu- 
tive will climb into the car to and 
from his push-button office, to 
and from those body building 
luncheons at the club. 

Perhaps we in Ireland are more 
fortunately placed than those who 
must work in huge industrial 
centres. At least we have not yet 
really acquired the elevator habit, 
and so think nothing of running 
up a few flights of stairs. If only 
for shame’s sake most of us take 
an occasional turn at the garden. 
And there are as yet not factories 
enough to make the golf course less 
green, or the rivers less attractive, 
to the sportsman than they were 
in the good old days. 


“7M going to kiss your hand before I go,” said the young 
man who had outstayed his welcome. 
“ Do it now, while I’m still young,” replied the girl. 


NOTHING ts opened by mistake more often than the mouth. 
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This commander of a British destroyer heard 
rumblings of our tragic Civil War 


When I Sailed in 
Troubled Waters 


REAR-ADMIRAL H. E. HORAN, R.N. 


—. my service in the 
Royal Navy I was one of those 
lucky ones who spent most of their 
time in destroyers. Service in those 
wonderful little ships was always 
intensely interesting, never dull 
and often very exciting, particu- 
larly in war time. 

At the end of the First World 
War, I spent some time on the 
beach doing courses followed by 
just over a year in big ships. All 
this time I was longing to get back 
to destroyers. Imagine my delight 
when there came a chit from the 
Admiralty saying they had ap- 
pointed me to “H.M.S. Wolsey 
in command.” The Wolsey was a 
destroyer that I had known well 


| in the Grand Fleet. On a displace- 


ment of some 1,400 tons she had 
engines of 33,000 horse-power, 
which on trials gave her a speed 
of 364 knots. 

On a damp, drizzly day in 


| November, 1922, I joined her in 


the Pens at Port Edgar in the Firth 
of Forth. At once I was told that 
the whole flotilla was going to be 


stationed at various ports round 
Ireland, but that they would be 
home by Christmas. What we had 
to do was, at the time, a bit 
obscure ; but since the signing of 
the Anglo-Irish Treaty fighting 
had broken out between the forces 
of the legally-constituted govern- 
ment of the Irish Free State and 
dissident elements who were get- 
ting money and arms from outside 
sources. Besides stopping these 
supplies, it seemed the ships of 
the flotilla would be employed 
visiting the ports and anchorages 
which had been ceded to Britain 
in the Anglo-Irish Treaty. 

I had been told that the Wolsey 
would be stationed at Queenstown 
(now Cobh) and that we would 
have as company the Woolston. 
Being a native of County Lime- 
rick, and having spent all my 
childhood there, the prospect filled 
me with pleasure. 

On leaving the Firth of Forth 
the flotilla shaped course north- 
about. The run down the Irish 
Sea was uneventful and by the 
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time we had arrived off Wexford 
the rest of the flotilla had parted 
company and Wolsey and Wools- 
ton shaped course for Queenstown. 
The Senior Naval Officer there, 
himself an Irishman, explained the 
situation as he saw it from the 
information available, which was 
certainly very sketchy—commu- 
nications of any kind seemed to 
be non-existent. 

To remedy this, the Woolston 
was sent to Sligo with orders to 
look in at some of the anchorages 
on the way, while we were ordered 
to Kingstown (now Dun 
Laoghaire). Here we met a cruiser 
of the “D” Class and another 
destroyer; the two destroyers were 
to act as escort to the cruiser 
when the latter embarked General 
Sir Nevil Macready, when he left 
Dublin with the last of the British 
regiments to be stationed in 
Southern Ireland. 

On parting with the cruiser, 
after the General’s embarkation, 


the Wolsey was ordered to 
Queenstown. On arrival orders 
were received to proceed to 


Galway. I looked forward to going 
back to the haunts of my youth 
and revisiting the places in Ireland 
which the Atlantic Fleet used to 
frequent before the First World 
War ; and as the weather was good 
we set off gaily on our mission. 
When off the Fastnet one of the 
four-funnelled Cunarders 


hic 
O12 


passed us steering west; she was 
a lovely sight as she breasted the 
long Atlantic swell at well over 20 
knots. After rounding the Fastnet 
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we passed the Skelligs and the 
Blaskets, then sighted Loop Head 
and early in the morning made 
Inishmore (Aran Islands) at the 
entrance to Galway Bay. 

As we neared Galway it came 
on thick with a strong south- 
westerly wind. To get what lee we 
could I anchored about two cables 
off the town jetty, landed and 
called on the Harbour Master, 
who seemed to have “the wind 
up” about something. He 
arranged for me to call on the 
Officer Commanding the Troops 
early next day—neither he nor 
I was quite sure which faction 
the officer belonged to ! 

Accompanied by the coxswain, 
next morning I landed attired in 
frock coat and sword and made 
my way to the railway station, 
which was the local H/Q. Outside 
was a guard of 25 file whose 
appearance and arm-drill was of a 
very high order—they had all 
served in either the Connaught 
Rangers or the Munster Fusiliers 
during the War. It was with relief 
that I learned that this detach- 
ment belonged to “ the legitimate 
government.” 

Assisted by a sergeant, the cox- 
swain was able to obtain a certain 
amount of Christmas fare for our 
ship’s company. This the Com- 
mandant insisted should be looked 
on as a gift from the Irish Army, 
and it was accompanied by af 
invitation to a ball to be held on 
Christmas Day. Whatever had 
happened in the past was now for- 
gotten and cordial relations had 
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been firmly established as far as 
the Royal Navy was concerned. 

Christmas Eve dawned with a 
hard south-westerly blow and 
driving rain with a falling glass. 
I did not like the look of the 
weather. During the dog watches, 
the wind started to veer and the 
glass steadied, so in anticipation 
of a blow we got steam on the 
engines, dropped the second 
anchor under foot and set anchor 
watch. As darkness came on the 
wind increased and became 
squally, all the time working round 
to the north-west. 

During the first watch, the 
squalls got worse and heavier, 
with hail, but careful watch 
showed that we were holding and 
so it was hoped that we would 
ride it out. But at about 2 a.m. in 
the middle watch on Christmas 
Day we were hit by the very father 
and mother of all the squalls I 
have ever seen. 

The ship began to drag. As there 
was only about a cable to go to 
the “putty,” prompt action was 
taken. Using half speed ahead and 
astern on the engines, the stern 
was turned into the wind, this 
enabled the “hands” to get on 
to the forecastle—they could not 
stand on it before owing to the 
strength of the wind. - 

One anchor was weighed ; but, 
as the ship was getting too close 
for comfort to the rocks, it was 
decided to go full speed astern 
into the wind and drag the other 
anchor with us. While doing this 
the seas were coming over the 
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quarter-deck and the spray going 
over the top of the superimposed 
gun aft. We must have looked a 
bit odd. To my surprise the cable 
held and when it was safe to do 
so we stopped and weighed the 
anchor—at any rate we were all 
safe and in one piece once again. 

Being Christmas Day, it was 
decided to get up in the lee of 
the Aran Islands and get the 
motion off the ship so that Christ- 
mas dinner could be cooked. It 
was blowing a regular hurricane ; 
anchoring was out of the question, 
so we kept underway at slow 
speed and had our meals in peace. 

Early next morning, we received 
orders to go to Cahirciveen, Co. 
Kerry. The wind had taken off 
considerably but a full-size swell 
was running, so away we went. It 
was a treat to watch the way the 
ship rode the long Atlantic seas ; 
we literally disappeared when we 
were in the trough between the 
two swells which must have been 
somewhere about 50 to 60 feet 
high ; but as the sea was long and 
on the beam we hardly shipped 
a drop of water. 

In the cold grey light of early 
dawn next day we made the 
entrance to the anchorage off 
Cahirciveen. This is only about 
100 yards wide and faces just west 
of north. When we arrived the big 
north-westerly swell, which had 
been with us all the way south, 
was breaking right across the 
entrance, so I decided to wait for 
it to ease a bit and anchored in 
Ventry Bay. Towards evening 


friend Borg’s house that I was about 
to see something truly extraordinary, 
powers 


| LITTLE thought when | arrived at my 


and to increase my mental 


ten-fold. 


He had asked me to come to Stock- 
holm to lecture to the Swedes about 
Lister and other British scientists. On 
the evening of my arrival, after the 
champagne, our conversation turned 
naturally to the problems of public 
speaking and to the great labour imposed 
on us lecturers by the need to be word 
perfect in our lectures. 


Borg then told me that his power o/ 
memory would probably amaze me— 
and I had known him, while we were 
studying law together in Paris, to have 
the most deplorable memory ! 


So he went to the end of the dining 
room and asked me to write down a 
hundred three-figure numbers, calling 
each one out in a clear voice. When I had 
filled the edge of an old newspaper with 
figures Borg repeated them to me in the 
order in which | had written them down 
and then in reverse order, that is begin- 
ning with the last number. He also 
allowed me to ask him the relative posi- 
tion of different numbers: for example, 
which was the 24th, the 72nd, and the 
38th, and | noticed that he replied to all 
my questions at once and without effort 
as if the figures which I had written on 
the paper had been also written in his 
brain. 


I was dumbfounded by such a ‘eat and 
sought 
enabled him to achieve it. 
then said : 


in vain for the trick which 
My friend 
“The thing you have just seen 


The Amazing Potentialities 
of Memory 


and which seems so remarkable is, in 
fact, quite simple; everybody has a 
memory good enough to do the same, 
but few indeed can use this wonderful 
faculty.” 


He then revealed to me how I could 
achieve a similar feat of memory, andl 
at once mastered the secret—without 
mistakes and without effort—as you too 
will master it tomorrow. 


But | did not stop at these amusing 
experiments. I applied the principles I 
had learned in my daily work. I could 
now remember, with unbelievable facil. 
ity, the lectures I heard and those which 
I gave myself, the names of people I met 
—even if it was only once—as well as 
their addresses, and a thousand other 
details which were most useful to me, 
Finally, | discovered after a while that 
not only had my memory improved, but 


that | had also acquired greater powers | 


of concentration; a surer judgement— 
which is by no means surprising since 


the keenness of our intellect is primarily | 


dependent on the number and variety of 
the things we remember. 


If you would like to share this experi 
ence and to possess those mental! powers 
which are still our best chance of success 
in life, ask G. T. Borg to send you his 
interesting bodklet The Eternal Laws of 
Success—he will send it free to anyone 
who wants to improve his memory. Here 
is the address: G. T. Borg, c/o Aubanel 
Publishers, 14 Highfield Road, Rathgar, 
Dublin, Ireland. 


Write now—while copies of this book- 
let are still available. L. Conway. 
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things had quictened down enough 
for us to negotiate the breakers, 
and we anchored off Cahirciveen. 
It is a snug little harbour, but the 
only place where there was two 
cables swinging room was labelled 
“Bad Holding Ground.” 

Next morning (December 27th) 
in frock coat and sword I landed 
and was told by a fisherman where 
the Commandant was to be found. 
After a long walk, mostly through 
fields, I found a sentry who 
executed a perfect salute with his 
rifle; he had been in the Mun- 
sters. The Commandant was in 
bed, as there had been some kind 
of Christmas party the night 
before. He accepted my invitation 
to return my call next day. 

On returning on board I found 
the postmaster and the local bank 
manager in the wardroom. They 
had come off to ask if I would take 
the mails to Queenstown and also 
all the money that was in the 
bank, as communications had been 
completely cut with the blowing 
up of both road and rail bridges 
in the vicinity. This job I under- 
took to do and reported the fact 
to the Senior Naval Officer at 
Queenstown. 

Punctually the Commandant, 
accompanied by two other officers, 
appeared the next day to return 
my call. About the same time the 
postmaster and the bank manager 
appeared with the mail and money 
bags. I entertained the officers in 
my cabin while the others were 
looked after in the wardroom ; 
their precious cargoes were locked 
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away in the after magazine. 

When the officers left they were 
seen over the side with the usual 
ceremony suitable for the occasion, 
but we noticed that, as their boat 
shoved off, all three of them took 
their pistols from their cowboy- 
type holsters and laid them on the 
thwarts alongside them. After that 
we felt relieved. But during the 
afternoon the weather began to 
“turn sour” ; it came on to blow 
from the west accompanied by 
heavy drizzle and the glass started 
to fall with some rapidity. By 4 
p.m. things were very ominous ; it 
was decided that, rather than 
being caught on bad holding 
ground, we would get to sea and 
ride it out there. 

As darkness was falling we 
weighed and had a look at the 
entrance, It was not a nice sight. 
The swell was breaking right 
across it, but it was noticed that 
during a period of 15 waves there 
seemed to be a lull about the 
seventh, eighth and ninth. Accord- 
ingly we timed it so that we would 
go through during this lull. We 
approached at 15 knots and went 
from what was practically flat calm 
water to a full Atlantic sea in 
about a ship’s length. 

As we went through the 
entrance I looked out to port to 
see what sort of a sea we would 
meet. It was a perfect specimen 
of an Atlantic swell rather higher 
than the bridge (50 feet) and it 
was breaking. The wheel was put 
hard over to swing the ship into 
the sea and as the sea hit us I 
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looked over the starboard side and 
saw the rocks close aboard. But 
the old ship came round beauti- 
fully. Next time a sea hit us we 
were Clear of the entrance. 

For eight solid hours we steered 
into the gale at 8 knots but we 
only made good 24 miles. Then 
we turned to run down past the 
Skelligs. This brought the sea just 
abaft of the beam, which meant 
considerable rolling and yawing. 
I happened to be watching the 
seas as they approached and 
noticed an outsize breaker which 
hit us on the starboard quarter. 
After we had taken this knock I 
looked at the compass, to find that 
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we had swung round 90 degrees 
as the result of the impact. 

Gradually the sea drew further 
astern and the motion eased a bit, 
but off the Fastnet we passed two 
large Atlantic liners which were 
lying hove-to. We exchanged 
signals—they had apparently 
suffered some damage from the 
heavy seas. 

Once round the Fastnet we were 
in the lee and cracking on for 
Queenstown where, after complet- 
ing with fuel and landing our 
precious cargo, we were told to go 
to Portsmouth. Without any delay, 
off we went to our Home Port and 
leave. 


How Impartial are You ? 

[7 is, I imagine, quite impossible to be impartial. We inherit 
prejudices from our parents and from their parents, and 

before we are very old we have acquired a new lot of 


prejudices for ourselves... . 


Yet most of us, I imagine, wish to be impartial. We wish 


to know the truth, good or bad, about both sides, and on any 
great question long to hear the evidence of a reporter more 
impartial than ourselves. 

Naturally, we hope that his evidence will support our 
opinions, but what we want above all is a man who, whatever 
his own wishes and prejudices may be, will tell us objectively 
what is happening in this or that country or in this or that 
situation. This is known as news. How often, however, does 
even news become tinged with prejudice? 

ROBERT LyND 


AN Irishman, name of McSweeny, 
Drank, in Paris, a pint of Martini, 
And the Paris police 
Sent this wire to his niece, 
“ Nous regrettons McSweeny est fini.” 
JHE next (May) issue of THe IrtsH DiGest will be published on 
Thursday, April 27. 
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NOSTALGIC MEMORIES—A new sub- 
scriber from Twelve Lakes, Wiscon- 
sin—Mrs. P. Poole—found herself 
entering into a profoundly nostalgic 
mood recently after she had purchased 
her first copy of the IrIsH DIGEST. 


She writes: “It took me back in 
memory to some lovely times, when 
Grandmother O’Neiil was still living. 

“I remembered when, as a little 
girl, I used to spend Saturday nights 
in her kitchen. It was wonderful! All 
her friends, and my _ grandfather’s 


friends, from the Old Country would 
sit around the kitchen table and sing 


the grand old Irish ; ot 
them terribly sad. 
“Everyone had a story to tell. 


There was a strong bond of affection 
between them ail. How I miss them 
today! Your magazine brought it 
all back to me.” 


This fondly-remembered scene, of 
course, was typical of the foregather- 
ings of Irish exiles in every state of 
the Union—indeed throughout the 
English-speaking world. 

* 
IRIsH IN SoutH ArFrRica—‘I have 
been an ardent reader of the IRISH 
DicEst for many years and through 
its pages my love of Ireland, inherited 
from an Irish mother, has been in- 
creased. What a remarkable magazine 
is } s—with its many interesting 
afticles, its humour and even pathos 


at times,” writes Miss Renée 
Gretenkord, 6 Kassies Court, Forest 
Hill Ave Gardens, Cape Town, 


South Africa. 


ust a little disappointed 
have met here in South 
‘re is that spontaneous 
and hospitality which I 

always been told is a true char- 
ceeeic of the Irish? Their hospi- 
gendar ry, but I have not met 


1t does not seem to apply 
ri ich in South Africa alone; 
many other foreigners, once they have 
left their native shores, so often assume 


a cold and superior air. I would love 
to hear from Irish men and women, 
over 36 especially, as it is my dream 
to visit Ireland in the not too distant 
future. 

“T can think of nothing I would 
love more than to settle in Ireland, 
but I think that it may not be easy 
to find suitable ernployment there. I 
am at present working as dictaphone 
typist for a leading Cane Town radioc- 
logist, so that I think I have a sound 
knowledge of medical terminology. 
Apart from that, I have many years’ 
ordinary business experience. From 
my name, you might have gathered 
that I am half German, so that I : 
able to speak and translate that lan- 
guage as well. In closing may J wish 
the Ir1sH DiGesT all success. 

We do not presume to speak for 
the Irish in South Africa, but it strikes 


us that Miss Gretenkord’s contact 
with them may have been a limited 
ene. And what of localities farther 
afield—Johannesburg, for instance, 


where there is a big Irish colony? 
= 


GeEorGE’Ss PATH TO FAamME—The fol- 
lowing quotation from a feature in the 
Irish Press is by way of answering 
a Tucson (Arizona) reader’s query: 

When young George Taylor 
sailed from Ireland to Philadelphia 
he knew he was taking a chance. 
He had no money, not even as 
much as would pay his passage, so 
he sailed as a “redemptioner’ 
which meant that he, and the cap- 
tain, gambled on somebody on the 
other side paying his fare in return 
for services offered. 

He was lucky. A Pennsylvania 
ironmaster “redeemed” him and 
gave him a job in his iron-works. 
Promotion followed rapidly, for the 
youth was industrious and intelli- 
gent, and in time he was appointed 
manager. When his employer died, 
Taylor married his widow and so 
became proprietor of a large and 
flourishing concern. 

Then he entered politics, becom- 
ing a member of the Provincial 
Assembly at Philadelphia. By the 
time the American War of Indepen- 
dence broke out he was a man of 
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that will be enjoyed.” 


The Irish News: 

“Mr. Hogan gives us a moving scene 
of the trial of the hero’s brother. .. . 
It is an excellent bit of description, 
altho’ it just misses the target of 
greatness. ...’’ “On the whole it is a 
briskly moving story for [rish boys 
or girls well worthy of a place on our 
book-shel ves.” 


The Irish Catholic : 


“Mr. Hogan paints a sharp picture of 
the austere home in Clare, of the 
slums of country and city. Romantic 
love and something else give fire 
where the narrative lags. Camps on 
the Hearthstone recreates the atmos- 
phere of Dublin before and during 
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the stirring days of the ‘Rising’. 


The Irish Press: 


“The great virtue of Patrick Hogan's 
novel is that it passionately and 
vividly recalls a man’s own memories 
of the days that led to the Great 
Strike of 1913, and that it pays un- 
grudging tribute to the men of 1913 
whose courage did so much to create 
the mental climate that made 
possible 1916 . . . the unpretentious 
narrative has a sincerity that will 
bold most readers.” 


Connaught Telegraph : 


“The characters are superbly drawn.” 
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standing and was given the com- 
mand of a regiment. Later he was 
elected to the Committee of Safety, 
and when the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was drawn up his signa- 
ture was amongst those appended 
to it. It was a signal honour for the 

Irishman who had landed on 

American soil thirty years earlier 

without a penny in his pocket. 

Taylor died at Delaware on Feb- 
Truary 23, 1781. 
_ 
Pacinc Co. Down—Do you know 
anything about the following County 
Down families? — 

The Carvells of Newry; 

The Hamiltons of Newry; 

Alexander McMullen, of 

House, Newry. 

If so, Mrs. G. Murphy, 57 Grange 
Road, Toorak, Victoria, Australia, 
would be very glad to hear from you. 
(She is a descendant of Patrick Hanna, 
an Australian Member of Parliament 
who died in 1890.) 

If Mrs. Murphy could find the time 
to visit the National Library of Ire- 
land, in Dublin, she would find valu- 


Cabra 


able material relating to County 
Down and Newry. But if this is not 
feasible, she could write to The 
Director. 

Incidentally, this query comes 
through Mr. Eric W. Moorhead, 


Elsternwick, Victoria, Specialising in 
historical research, he is a grandson of 
Dr. William Moorhead, formerly of 
Newry and Stranorlar. 

* 


Tue Turee Estates—An Australian 
reader, Mr. M. J. Millar, 15 Military 
Road, Port Kembla, New South 
Wales, is anxious to know if the fol- 
lowing Irish estates have passed into 
the hands of new owners: 

(1) Powerscourt Estate, Co. Wick- 
low; (2) Dunsany Estate, Co. Meath; 
(3) Killanin Estate, Spiddal, Co. 
Galway. 

At the time of going to press, we 
can supply information concerning 
only one of these: Powerscourt Estate. 

on the list of our most pictur- 
esque show-places, this estate and its 
gardens (ranging over 48,000 acres 
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and in a territory that was once 
dominated by the O’Toole clan) are 
about to be purchased by a new 
owner (name not so far divulged). 

Perhaps readers can furnish infor- 
mation to Mr. Millar concerning the 
other estates? 

* 
Apvice To Lorp KiIlBRACKEN—Here 
is a letter from the home front, so to 
speak. It comes from Mr. 
McNamara, Cork: 

“Your comforting excerpt from 
the letters of Saint Francis de Sales 
alongside the dangerous article by 
Lord Kilbracken is a good antidote 
(in your February issue). I wish you 
had also published the following 
quotation from the Church Art Calen- 
dar, for February 27, the feast day of 
Saint Gabriel: ‘Happy is the man 

. . who shuns the lure of strange 
gods and lying dreams. Ps. 39:5.’ 

“For his peace of mind, Lord 
Kilbracken would be well advised to 
ignore his dreams. Even though he 
has backed winners by them, he 
should beware of an underlying false- 
ness and evil in all superstitions—as 
the Church warns us.” 

* 


Tue BonnteE BuncH—Do you know 
the words of the old song, The 
Bonnie Bunch of Roses O? If so, a 
New York reader would be delighted 
to hear from you. He is: Mr. Matt 
McMahon, 247 East 124th Street, 
Apt. 7, New York 35. 

As an aide memoire, here are a few 
lines of the song: 

I'll raise a great big army, 

And over hills and rivers we'll go; 

I'll pound on the gates of Moscow, 

And win the Bonnie Bunch of 

Roses O. 

That third line suggests the Cold 
War may be carried a step further. 
And Mr. K., we understand, has ex- 
ceptionally keen powers of hearing. 
What’s to be done then? 

* 
A CaLt FROM CanaDa—A Canadian 
girl reader plans to move to Ireland 
within a year; for this reason she is 
anxious to find an Irish pen-pal. Since 
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she was a small girl she has been fas- 
cinated by Ireland and the Irish. 

Twenty years old, she works as a 
fashion model in Vancouver, B.C., and 
her interests include reading, writing, 
music and certain sports. 

She is particularly anxious to cor- 
respond with someone who could tell 
her all about Dublin, conditions of 
employment there, the housing situa- 
tion, and so forth. 

Those interested should write to her 


THE 


direct: Miss Karen Southard, 4461 
Granville Street, Vancouver, B.C., 
Canada. 


EcHo or Hunting Horn—Here are 
two queries from a Canadian reader 
that range from Galway to Kildare. 

“Could you give me the address 
of any member of the O’Malley- 
Keyes family?” asks Mrs. K. C. 
Taylour, Trepannier, British Colum- 
bia. And she continues: “A one- 
time head of it was Master of the 
Galway Blazers (about 1926), but the 
secretary of this hunt cannot trace 
the present whereabouts of the family. 

* Also, are there any Pallins left in 


Kildare—in the town of that name 
or in The Curragh?” 
Any readers in a position to help 


our correspondent should write to her 
at the above address. She will be ex- 
tremely grateful for the information. 


Wuisxy WitrHout “E”—A Brooklyn 
reader, B.M.C., sends us the follow- 
ing quote from a statement made at 
a press conference by Mr. Frank 
O’Connor, the Cork-born novelist and 
short-story writer: 

“The Irish-Americans are the only 
ones with enough capital to help the 
Irish economy. Yet they do nothing, 
except march rather well on St. 
Patrick’s Day. All the pubs in New 
York have nice shamrocks on St. 
Paddy’s Day—but they’re selling 
Scotch and Canadian whiskey.” 

We cannot personally vouch for the 
accuracy of the latter part of Mr. 
O’Connor’s statement, as we have 
never been to New York. But we do 
agree with him that, generally, wealthy 
Americans of Irish descent have 


shown little interest in economic con- 
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ENQUIRERS, PLEASE 


NOTE 
UERIES concerning the 
Proclamation of 1916 (the 
Declaration of Irish Indepen- 


dence) arrive daily, mainly from 
the United States. 

Will American readers please 
note that copies size 24” x 36” 
are available at $2.50 each, post 
free. A smaller size 11” x 15” 
costs $1.00. 

Both are 
publishers, 
Ltd., 43 
Dublin. 


from the 
}. Falion, 
Street, 


available 
Messrs. C. 
Parkgate 


ditions in the Old Country, especially 
by way of capital investment. 

Perhaps a partial explanation is that 
our promotional publicity has been 
inadequate. 


DYED IN THE Woor—Miss Margaret 
Aileen Corbett writes all the way 
from Pascoe Vale South, Victoria, 
Australia, to tell us that she enjoys 
reading the IRISH DIGEST. 

She hopes to visit Ireland some 
day. Her ancestry (as one might infer 
from her surname) is Irish. Her grand- 
mother’s family name was Donovan 
and her grandfather’s Fogarty—both 
dyed-in-the-wool Munster cognomens. 
Their ancestors didn’t spring from 
the Anglo-Normans—they probably 
sprang at them! 

Her father’s mother was Jewish, 
and for this reason she would like to 
know whether “the Jewish Lord 
Mayor” of Dublin is still in office. 
She is, of course, referring to Coun- 
cillor Robert Briscoe, T.D. The 
answer is: No, but this does not rule 
out his re-election at a later date. 

Margaret works at the Common- 
wealth Serum Laboratories, in the 
B.C.G. Dept. (which makes the tuber- 
culin vaccine). A lot of the serum goes 
overseas to all countries, including 
these islands. 

We are sorry we have not the space 
to quote from Margaret’s letter as 
fully as we would like. 
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